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ST. NICHOLAS 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 


BEGINNING 
THE TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


PRS Ar you used to read St. NICHOLAS 
in its early days. Do you remember how - 
= x you enjoyed it, how you looked forward with 
= : : eagerness to the day of issue? Twenty-five 
EF Cpe have gone by since the first number ap- 
peared in November, 1873, but the magazine 

“ST. NICHOLAS OR YOUR LIFE!” is to-day just what it was then,— 


The Best Periodical in 1 the World for Girls and Boys. 


It has the same editor, Mary Mapes Dodge, and the same policy,—to get the best 
things in literature and art that money can buy and young folks will enjoy, and 
thrive under. 

Young people to-day like to read the Henty books,—so Mr. Henty has written 
for them a story of American history which will appear as a serial in St. NICHOLAS 
for the coming year; and Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, author of “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” 
















contribute a serial; and there are to be good things from many writers— Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, Lieut. Robert E. Peary, Lloyd Osbourne, Mrs. Charles D. Sigsbee (the 
wife of the A/aine’s commander), Poultney Bigelow, and others. -Gelett Burgess is 
to contribute a series of remarkable, pictures and verse about the “Goop Babies.” 
Every number of St. NicHoLas will be as good as can be made. 

Keep in mind the fact that the young 
people of to-day are just as anxious to 
read St. NICHOLAS as you used to be,— The Srovere €o. 
and how many of them can you subscribe 




























for and make happy ? Se. Ticholas Mbagarine for Young Folks 
A large Certificate in colors, of which Were he @xeety 

this is a miniature, is useful if you wish 

to make a present of a years subscription. do entitled t0 « year's oubsctiption for the oaid 

We send it, free of charge, o any one whe Gt. Nicholas Meagazine 

asks for it, with a subscription. beginning with, de gift of 





The price is $3.00 u year, and the year 
begins with November,—an especially beau- @ Wisner the signatens ofthe arctary of Chi Gortery Gos at 








tiful birthday issue. December is the the office of the Company in Tew York, this 
Christmas Number. All dealers or the sy of 
publishers take subscriptions. 
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‘NEW BOOKS. 


Tennyson. 


His Homes, His Friends, and His Work. By ELtsa- 
BETH LUTHER CARY. With 18 photogravure and 
other illustrations. Large 8vo, gilt top. Ina 
box, $3.75. * 

The work of Miss Cary has been avowedly based upon the la 
mass of literature which has come into existence in regard to the 
life, the work and the environment of the poet laureate. This 


material has been utilized with good critical judgment and with 
an effective literary style. 


Siegfried and Beowulf 


By ZENAIDE A. Racozin, author of ‘ Chaldea,” 
*“Vedic India,’’ etc. No. 1.—In Tales of the 
Heroic Ages. 12mo, $1.50. 

Madame Ragozin has written the first of a series of volumes 
devoted to presenting in aclear and interesting manner the 
Northern and Oriential epics. The book contains the stories 
of Siegfried. the Hero of the North, and Kriemhilde’s Great 
Revenge, adapted from the German epic, the “Lay of the 
Nibelungs”; and Beowulf, the hero of the Anglo-Saxons. The 
tales are worth the telling, and Madame Ragozin has told them 


well, 
The Protestant Faith 


Or, Salvation by Belief. By Dwicut H. OLMSTEAD. 
3d edition, with an Introduction on the Limita- 
tions of Thought. 12mo, 75 cts. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 





~Nedson’s: Teachers’ Bible. 


There is no book like this. Its aim is 


to place the.student in. the age and atmos- 


phere when each book of the Bible was 
written, to enable the reader to study the 
book amid its surroundings and to become 
permeated with its life-——New York Ob- 
Server. 





The: number of contributors who have 
taken part in the work is 38. They make 
a list which commands confidence and 
Of all 
the aids for the popular study of the Bible 


challenges admiration. . . . 


this is easily foremost and best. 
Independent. 





For sale by all booksellers or sent post- 
paid, at prices from $1.25 to $7.00. Ad- 
dress, for particulars, THOS. NELSON 
& SONS, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 


HOLY 
GRAIL, witeureonandWaaner. sone 


rvice to literature, philosophy and religion. 4 
TOOUIRISTIAN REGISTER; Mrs. Ford has gathered valuable 
and interesting matter touching the fascinating story 

Grail. 
Of ae Lavind oe - interesting and exhaustive 
f the Grail legends. 
ay cls WILLARD; Mrs. Ford is most interesting and 
refreshing as a writer. PREPAID, 81.00. 


ALICE B, STOCKHAM & CO., 56 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO: 





By Mary Hanford Ford, is an inter- 
pretation of the Graif literature from 
the minstrel songs of the 8th Century, 





The Holman Linear Parallel 
Sclf-Pronouncing §.S. Teachers’ Bible 


JUST READY. THE ONLY ONE OF THE KIND IN EXISTENCE. 


An arrangement by which not only the readings but the comparisons of the 


two versions become easy, immediate, satisfactory, and perfect. 


No parallel [ 


columns or embarrassing footnotes. The words and passages which are the same 
in both versions are set in large type, and where differences occur the Authorized 
Version is given in the top line, and the Revised Version in the bottom line of 


small type. 
the General Bible Reader. 


Indispensable to Clergymen, Sunday-School Teachers, and 


(Specimen of Text) 


Christ’s lesson on humility. 


ST. MATTHEW, 18. 


Christ’s lesson on forgiveness. , 





A. D.32. | 3 A" said, Verily I say unto you, *Except ye ‘svete and become 
as little children, ye shall in noyise enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
4 *Whosoever therefore shall humble himself ‘as this little child, the 
same is tne greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 
5 And “whoso shall receive one such little child in my name 
Address A. J. HOLMAN & CO., No. 1222 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A.C. McCLURG & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 












MY SCRAP BOOK OF THE © 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By ELizABETH WoORMELEY LATIMER. With nu- 
merous and carefully selected portraits of the 


principal personages of the time. 8vo, 442 pages, 
$2.50. 


Out of intimate and almost personal pmowietes of tbe subject, 
the popular author of the Nineteenth Centur has written 


a graphic and thrilling account of some of the most exciting and 
interesting phases of the French Revolution. Much of the mate- 
rial is translated direct from the original French sources, any of 
which are difficult of access to the ordinary student. The narra- 
tives of eye-witnesses and those of actors and sufferers in the 
great drama are frequently quoted in detail. 


Uniform with the above, and by the same author: 
France in the 19th Century...............000-se00++ BBO 























Russia and Turkey in the 19th Century.. - 250 
England in the 19th Century..... escceveccvecsesores BOO 
Europe in Africa in the 19th Century.... «-- 250 
Italy in the 19th Century...... PRESS IS OR sees B50 
Spain in the 19th Century...............ccscccssessee BedO 





PERSONAL SKETCHES 
OF RECENT AUTHORS 


By HATTIE TyNG GRISWOLD. Witha handsome 
and-carefully selected portrait of each author. 
I2mo, 352 pages, $1.50. 


These sketches are so sympathetic and appreciative that they 


@ sense of thoroughness which long 
biographies often fall to e, 


The materials are taken from the 












By the same author and uniform with the above (but lacking 
portraits): 


Home Life of Great Authors. 12mo.............81.50 


LOVE IN EPIGRAM 


Compiled by FREDERICK W. Morton. 
$1.00. 








16mo, 









The collection of epigrams embraces writers ancient and mod- 
ern, Classical and pop , in poetry and prose. It is suitable for 
readers and lovers of all ages and both sexes; a ready book of 
reference and a dainty gift book. 

Uniform with the above, and by the same compiler: 


Menin Epigrams,. 16m0..............ccecescceceeseees 1.00 
Woman in Epigram. 16M0O..,.........cceeecceeeeees 1.00 


CHOICE READINGS 
By RoBertT McLEAN CUMNOCK. 
602 pages. 








Large 12mo, 
Revised and enlarged edition, $1.50. 


After twenty years‘of great success and popularity a revised and 
enlarged edition of this standard book has been prepared by the 
author. Many new selections have been inserted, and a series of 
discussions on the most important Lo g eect elocution have been 
added. It is the best work of its kind in existence. 


GENERAL NELSON’S SCOUT 

By Byron A. Dunn. Illustrated. 
A book of 
inspi 
ear] 
cid 









I2mo, $1.25. 











thought and action, high-mindedness and coura: 





A YANKEE VOLUNTEER 
By M. IMLAY TAYLOR, 12m0, $1.25. 


The many readers of‘ On the Red Staircase” and ‘‘ An Imperial 
Lover,” have long been impatient for another story from the au- 
aed facile pen. In this one thescene is laid, not in Russia, but in 

assac 


husetts, and the time is the bagtaging of the Revolution. 
ao tale is that of a soldier and a lover; of the things he 
e 


did and 
saw and heard; of ba’ tles and marches and imprison- 


ments; and of how his Tory sweetheart, Mistress Joyce Talbot, at 
last relented and became a true patriot and rebel. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: . 
On the Red Staircase. 
An Imperial Lover. 


FLORIDA ALEXANDER 


A Kentucky Girl. By ELEANOR TALBOT KIN- 
KEAD. I2mo, 276 pages, $1.00. 


A charming tale of the Sunny South, and of a brave, beautiful 
and attractive girl*a story of ideals and yet a story of the real. It 
is written in exquisite English, and with a flavor of delicate humor. 
The book will not fail to prove delightful reading, and its caretul 
Sones of Southern places and people, and the beauty of its 
narrative style, must render it very attractive. Miss Kinkead has 
written other tales of the South, but never so good a one as this. 


MARIA FELICIA 
A Story of Bohemian Love. - By CAROLINE 
SVETLA. Translated from the Bohemian by 
Antonie Krejsa. (‘‘ Zales From Foreign Lands” 
Series.) 16mo, $1.00. ¢ 


This latest addition to the “Tales from Foreign Lands” sus- 
tains the high and unique reputation of the series. Freedom of 





jus devotion to 
rinciple are the heroine’s ideals, and to follow them unswerving- 


'y she resigns all her ancestral estates and wealth and joins the 
man she loves. The.author, Caroline Svetla, ye regarded as - 
the George Eliot of Boheinfa, has thus far, we believe, remained ‘s 
unknown to English readers. 


Previous volumes of the ** Tales from Foreign Lands” Series are : 


Memeries, Graziella, Marie, Madeline, Mari- 
anela, Cousin Phillis, Karine. 
By JESSIE ANDERSON CHASE. 12m0, $1.00, 
An odd title for a book that is written by a girl about girls, and 
for girls, yet it is pupropeiate. ~The “three freshmen” are girl 
students at Smith College ; one-of them comes from Chicago, one 


from Boston, and one from the South. They lead a merry, studi- 


ous and happy life, full of fun, frolic, and womanly kind-hearted- 
ness. 


SIR JEFFERSON NOBODY 


By Errie W. MERRIMAN. Illustrated. 


I2mo, 
$1.25. 

In many of our States the practice of ‘ binding out” r°chil- 

dren to farmers in the country districts still prevails. This story 


relates in most interesting fashion the adventures of a brother 
and sister who suffered this experience after their parents died. 
Bad treatment made the boy run away tothe city, where he fell 
in with the title character, a sort of juvenile Mark Tapley, who is 
entirely new to fiction. 


THE WIDOW 
O’CALLAGHAN’S BOYS 


By GULIELMA ZOLLINGER. Illustrated, 
$1.25. 


Left with seven small boys ranging from three to thirteen 
of age, the brave little Irish widow in this story is obliged to leave 
her husband’s farm and occupy a rude shanty a@ small country 
town.. She takes in washing and sends her sons to school. Her 
management and encow ment of them, amid poverty and 
trouble, the characters of the boys themselves, their cheerfulness, 
courage and patience and the firm grip which they take of the 
lowest rounds of the ladder of success, are told simply, forcib 
interestingly, and, altogether, delightfully. 


I2mo, 


ears 








For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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Her Memory. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, author of. ‘‘God’s 
Fool,’”’ ‘‘ The Greater Glory,’’ ‘‘ Joost Ave- 
lingh,’’ etc. Uniform edition. 
gravure Portrait. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


After Maarten Maartens’s long silence this new example of his. 


ne literary art will be received with péculiar interest. He offers 
in this book a singularly delicate and sympathetic study of char- 
acter. 


The Scourge of God. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, author of ‘ The 
Clash of Arms,’ *‘ In the Day of Adver- 
sity,’”’ ‘‘ Denounced,’”’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. No. 251, Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 

The author’s high rank among the romantic novelists of the 


day is confirmed by the intense interest of this spirited and ab-' 


sorbing tale. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers ; or, they will be sent 
by mail, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YorK. 


Note Well These Titles 
The Fall of Santiago 


A complete, comprehensive, and vivid record of all the essential 
in cidents of the campaign in Cuba. 


12mo, Illustrated; $1.50. 


By Thomas J. Vivian. 


With Dewey at Manila 


**A remarkably vivid, unvarnished, and straightforward ac 
count.”’—The Cutlook, New York. 


“« Without doubt the best account of the battle which has ap 
peared.”—The Advance, Chicago. 





12mo, Illustrated, $1.00. 


The Romance of a Midshipman 
By W. Clark Russell. 


The chief events of the author's early life are interwoven. 


393 pages. $1.50. 


Father and Son 


A London Times Serial. 
By Arthur Paterson, 
Author of “ FOR FREEDOM’S SAKE.” 

A well conceived plot and many dramatic situations. A remark- 
ably vividaccount of a stubbornly contested football match makes 
one of the best chapters. 

I2mo. 


I2mo. 


353 pages. $1.25. 
R. F. FENNO & CO., New York. 


With Photo- 
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Wentworth and Hill’s Text-Book. of 
Physics. 440 pages. $1.15. 
Wentworth’s Advanced Arithmetic. 

pages. $1.00. 
Wentworth’s New School Algebra, 408 
pages. $1.12. 


Hastings and Beach’s General Physics. 
In press. 
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Gage’s Elements of Physics. 
edition. 381 pages. $1.12. 


Allen and Greenough’s New Cesar. Half 
leather. 616 pages. $1.25. 


Davis’s Physical Geography. Jn press. 


Revised 


Buell’s Essentials of Psychology. 
pages. $1.00. 

Taylor’s Elements of the Differential and 
Integral Calculus. 269 pages. $2.00. 


Jastrow’s Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria. 780 pages. $3.00. 
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Send for descriptive circulars. Correspondence cor- 
dially invited. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Atlanta. 
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‘ TO SUNDAY SCHOOL 
< FDTE SUPERINTENDENTS, 
, OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 4 
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4 Send your address and you will] receive 
» our large and handsome HOLIDAY 4 
» ANNUAL. It contains full descriptions 
of our Sunday School Publications and 
» Specialties, Christmas and Holiday ¢ 
> Goods, Calendars, Cards, Gift Books, ¢ 
> etc. “Everything for the Sunday 4 
4 School.” Address, 


> Davin C. Cook PUBLISHING COMPANY, 4 
36 Washington St., CHICAGO. 4 
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Postscript.— When you write for the 4 
> Holiday Annual, ask also for free sample 
> copies of our Lesson Helps and Papers. We 
> believe our ae mg ead Quarterly 4 
> and Young People’s Weekly to be in- ¢ 
> comparably better and: cheaper than all 
> similar publications. 
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OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original pease by the only practitioner of the Art now!n 
business ($1 each). 


ROCK WOOD 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1898 





SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The course of national politics 
during the week has been unevent- 
ful; but as interesting incident may be men- 
tioned the announcement by ex-Senator 
Palmer, who was nominated by the ,Gold 
Democrats for President in 1896, that he 
will vote for the Republican candidate for, 
Congress in his district. . The contest in the 
State of New York, however, is not one in 
which local issues alone are involved, and it 
attracts attention beyond the State’s bound- 
aries. Colonel Roosevelt has been going 
through the State and making a series of 
lively speeches. At the beginning of his 
campaign he confined his remarks almost ex 
_ Clusively to national issues associated with 
the war, but for some time past he has 
treated State issues also with vigor, promis- 
ing that there shall be a most searching in- 
vestigation of Canal administration, defend- 
ing the Raines Excise law, undertaking to 
promote the welfare of the National Guard, 
and explaining his views as to labor legisla- 
tion. Atthe same time he has urged the 


Politics. 


people to sustain the President, give moral 


‘ support to the Peace Commissioners, prevent 
the electicn of a Democratic Senator, and 
discourage the Silver party by showing large 
majorities for both the Republican State and 
legislative tickets and the Republican can- 
didates for Congress. Colonel Roosevelt 
spoke ata large meeting in Brooklyn, on the 
Igth, and ex-Secretary Tracy, in an introduc- 
tory address, urged that the United Staies 
should take all of the Philippines Islands, or 
none of them. On the other hand, the 
Democrats in their campaign meetings, as- 
serting that national issues are not really in- 
volved and that because the war is over the 
President needs no support, attack the ad- 
ministration of the present Governor and the 
recent legislation of the Republican major- 


ity at Albany. A new local issue of much 
importance has been presented in the county 


- of New York, by the attempt of Mr. Croker 


to drive from the bench Justice Daly of the 
Supreme Court, a Democrat who has held 
the office for twenty-eight years, because he 
declined some time ago to vote for the re- 
moval of a faithful clerk and for the appoint- 
ment of Croker’s nominee in his place, and 
also refused to vote for the promotion of 
Croker’s interests in another instance, 





The Commissioners who are 
taking testimony concerring 
the conduct of the War De- 
partment left Washington on the 16th for 
Jacksonville, where the inquiry was con- 
tinued. The chairman remarked that the 
Commission was much pleased with the re- 
sults of the investigation at the camp near 
that city. Chief Surgeon Maus testified that 
no better provision had ever been made for 
any body of troops and that sick soldiers 
never had had better care. It appears that 
in thiscamp 284 men have died and that in 
four-fifths of the cases typhoid fever was the 
fatal disedse. The chief surgeon said that 
there had been an abundance of supplies, that 
the men were well fed, and that there had 
been no lack of nurses. Brigade Surgeon 
Fry testified that the hospital corps had not 
been efficient and asserted that fifty percent. — 
of the contract surgeons were neither com- 
petent nor trustworthy. The Rev. Alexan- 
der Kent, agent of the Red Cross, told the 
Commissioners that patients in some instances 
had been neglected. The Red Cross had 
furnished needed bed-clothing, food and hos- 
pital supplies at the request of the surgeons, 
who, he thought, had failed to make requisi- 
tions upon the Government because they 
feared these would not be honored. One 
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The Army 
Investigation. 
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officer expressed the opinisn that the sickness 
was due to the drilling of the men in the 
morning while the dew was on the gr-und. 
Col. William Jennings Bryan was called asa 
witness, but at his own request was excused. 
The surgeons at Atlanta testified. as to delay 
in filling requisitions. At first there had 
been a shortage of clothing and supplies in 
the hospital at Ft. McPherson, and patients 


who were dangerously ill and ought not to> 


have been moved had been brought to the 
hospital from the Southern camps. At An- 
niston some testimony was taken as to the 
pollution of the wells and the river water 
supply at Chickamauga. A sub-committee 
has reported that Secretary Alger’s son has 
never owned any real estate in the vicinity of 
the Fernandina Camp. The Secretary gives 
notice that the testimony of no witness will 
be used to his disadvantage either as ground 
for prosecution or in any other way. 





The most interesting 
part of Admiral Samp- 
son’s report concern- 
ing the hunt for Cervera’s Squadron is that 
which relates to the movement of Commo- 
dore Schley from Key West to Santiago. 
Returning from Porto Rico, Sampson arrived 
at Key West on May 18th. Two days earlier, 
while off Cape Haytien, he had heard of 
Cervera’s arrival at Curagoa. On the 19th 
Schley sailed from Key West, having been 
directed to blockade Cienfuegos. A rumor 
came to the Department on the 2oth that 
Cervera was at Santiago. It was ascertained 
afterward that he entered the harbor on the 
I9th. On the 21st Sampson sent a ship after 
Schley, telling him that the Spanish ships 
were probably at Santiago, and direct- 
ing him to proceed at once to that 
port ‘‘if you are satisfied they are not at 
. Cienfuegos.” Receiving this message on the 
23d, Schley replied that he was ‘‘by no 
means satisfied’’ that Cervera’s Squadron 
was not at Cienfuegos. There were some 
indications that it was there, and, as the re- 
port about Santiago might be misleading, he 
had decided to remain where he was. He 
had sent the ‘‘ Scorpion” to Santiago for 
news. Sampson was disappointed because 
of Schley’s failure to go eastward. In an- 
other message he coafirmed the report as to 
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the presence of Cetvera at Santiago, and 
directed. Schley to ‘proceed to that port 
‘with all possible’ dispatch.” But Schi¢y 
had ascertained two days earlier that Cer- 
vera was not at Cienfuegos and had started 
for Santiago. Telegrams from him had been 
delayed. Schley was ordered to maintain 
the blockade of Santiago a‘ all hazards. 
Two days after his arrival he telegraphed that 
he was going back to Key West for coal; but 
afterward he decided to remain on guard. 
As early as May 27th Sampson planned the 
obstruction of theentrance of Santiago har- 
bor by the sinking of a collier. On that 
date he directed Schley to use the ‘‘Ster- 
ling’’.for this purpose, saying that it was 
practicable ‘‘to steam this vessel into posi- 
tion, drop all her anchors, allow her to swing 
across the channel and then sink her.’’ The 
report shows that Shafter, on July 2d, urged 
Sampson to force the entrance of the harbor. 
Sampson suggested tha: the forts should 
first be iaken by troops, in order that the 
mines might be destroyed. ‘‘I am at a loss 
to see,’’ replied Shafter, ‘‘why the navy cannot 
work under a destructive fire as well as the 
army.’” Sampson then pointed out that if a 
war-ship should be sunk in the channel by a 
mine, no further progress could be made. 
But when Cervera came out, the Admiral 
was making plans for an attempt to force the 
entrance. 





The vanguard of the army which is 
to occupy Cuba, will start from Sa- 
vannah on November 34d, and will land, it is _ 
expected, at Mariel, thirty-five miles from 
Havana. These troops will go into camp on 
the hills southeast of Guanabacoa. The offi- 
cers who were instructed to find sites for the 
several camps, urged that the shipmemt of 
troops should be postponed until December, 
partly because the weather will then be fa- 
vorable, and also for the reason that time 
should be aliowed for the construction of 
new warehouses and hospitals, in order that 
all infected buildings may be avoided. It was 
our Government’s purpose to insist upon a 
surrender of sovereignty on December Ist; 
but it is seen now that Spain cannot procure 
transports for the removal of all of her 
120,000 soldiers before January 1st. General 
Gomez has quarreled with almost all the 
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members of his staff, and they have deserted 

him.. The Cuban Convention, the opening 
of which has been delayed, will be controlled 

by the extremists. A smaller convention 

was in session all last -week at Sagua La 
Grande, for the organization of a new pollt- 
ical party; the platform adopted is hostile to 
temporary control or any interference by the 
United States. General Lacret publicly ap- 
peals to the Cuban people for contributions 
to relieve the misery of the insurgents still 

bearing arms, 





At noon on the 18th the 
American flag was raised over 
the public buildings of San Juan and the 
forts at the mouth of the harbor. From the 
guns of Morro Castle a national salute was 
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- The island which has thus become a part of 
. the United States 


is about one hundred 
miles long, the average width being one- 
third of thislength. The area is 3,530 square 
miles, so that Porto Rico would closely ap- 
proach Connecticut in size and resemble it 
in shape if a strip containing one-quarter of 
that State’s area should be cut off along the 
line of its northern boundary. A low range 
of forest-clad mountains traverses the island 

rom east towest. The highest peak in the 
northeast has an altitude of 3,688 feet. 
There are no volcanoes. The island is one 
of great fertility. Sugar, coffee and tobacco 
are produced for export; rice, maize, and 
tropical fruitsare grown for home consump- 
‘tion; large herds of beef cattle are supported 
on the lowland pastures. The entire coun- 
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fired, and the navy was represented by a sa- 
lute from the cutter ‘‘ Manning.” When the 
flag went up on the palace all heads were 
bared, in the great assembly gathered in the 
public square, and the band played ‘‘ The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” In the military 
parade which preceded the ceremony, Ad- 
miral Schley, General Gordon and General 
Brooke took part, with their staffs. The 
weather was fine and the people were in very 
good humor. Major-General Brooke, the 
military Governor, is now installed at the 
palace; Brigadier-General Grant is in com- 
mand of the district of San Juan, and Brig- 
adier-General Henry commands at Ponce. 


try is well watered; there is much beautifut 
scenery, and the climate is more healthful 
than in a majority of the other West Indian 
Islands. Parts of a projected belt railway 
have been completed. The fine military 
road from Ponce to San Juan is said to have 
cost $25,000,000, The population is about 
900,000, and two-fifths of the inhabitants are 
colored. San Juan is 1,400 miles from New 
York, and 1,000 miles from Key West. 





For three weeks past the 
Spanish Commissioners 
have been engaged in an 
adroit diplomatic attack upon the position 


The Peace 
Commissioners. 
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of the American Commissioners with respect 
to the Cuban debt, which exceeds $400,000,- 
000, They contended that the relinquish- 
ment of sovereignty by Spain implied the 
assumption of it by the United States, and 
that this transfer of sovereignty carried the 
debt with it. The Americans replied, of 
course, that this country had not assumed 
sovereignty, but was expressly precluded 
from doing so by itsavowed purpose to pro- 
mote the independence of the Cuban people. 
The United States, it was added, would 
merely preserve order on the island until a 
stable independent government should be set 
up. Whereupon the Spaniards replied that 
this acceptance of responsibility for the pres- 
ervation of order was in itself an assumption 
of sovereignty. But the Americans were 
immovable; they absolutely declined to bur- 
den this nation with any part of the debt. 
At last accounts they were considering in a 
purely formal way a proposition in which 
Spain asks that we shall assume that part of 
the debt which was incurred before the be- 
ginning of the last rebellion on the island. 
In this diplomatic battle the Spanish Com- 
missioners have been supported by the Paris 
press. It may be recalied that large quanti- 
ties of these Cuban bondsare held in France, 
Spain hopes, it is said, that the foreign bond- 
holders will in some way exert influence ef- 
fectively in behalf of her plea. It is under- 
stood that the Americans are not permitted 
by their instructions to make the slightest 
concession as to this debt. The question of 
the Philippines has not been reached. The 
only foundation for the Madrid report of a 
battle between the Americans and the Fili- 
pinos at Manila, appears to have been the 


fact that Admiral Dewey has seized all of 


Aguinaldo’s small steamboats. A baseball 
tournament is in progress in the camp of the 
American troops at Manila. The Utah Vol- 
unteers have defeated the Fourteenth Regu- 
lars, and the South Dakota team has been 
beaten by the nine of the Fourteenth Minne- 
sota Regiment. 





The English view of the 
Nile question has been 
presented during the week by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, in a speech which has been 
criticised pretty sharply as undiplomatic and 
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as tending to arouse bitter antagonisms 
rather than to assist in the peaceful settle- 
ment of the dispute. His chief point was 
that while Africa was big enough for both 
France and England, and they surely ought 
to be able to respect one another's rights 
and claims, so far as the Nile was concerned 
there could be no discussion whatever. 
France simply must recognize England’s 
hold there and keep aloof. He acknowl- 
edged that it would be a great calamity if, 
after eighty years of peace, there should be 
war; but he affirmed that there are greater 
evils than war, and that England would not 
shrink from anything, knowing that the peo- 
ple are united. The English comments upon 
the French claims as presented in the yel- 
low book are, that they utterly ignore the 
development of the last sixteen years, faran- 
tecedent to any suggestion of a Liotard mis- 
sion, and that the contention that the French 
position at Fashoda corresponds to the Brit- 
ish hold at Khartim is a mere quibble. A 
special Cabinet meeting was ordered for the 
early part of this week to consider the ques- 
tion, and especially the proposition made by 
the French Government, that they would 
withdraw from Fashoda on condition of se- 
curing an outlet tothe Nile, for the French 
Kongo. As in France so in England, naval 
arrangements are being pushed. Furloughs 
of officers have been revoked,and there is the 
utmost confidence in the absolute prepared- 
ness of the entire navy for war. The Queen 
is reported as very anxious over the matter, 
and earnestly desirous that peace may be 
secured in some way. : 





The most important develop- 
ment in the Anglo-French 
discussion as to the Upper 
Nile during the week is the publication of a 
French yellow book, in which the French 
case is fully stated. This claims that there is 
no Marchand mission but that there is a 
Liotard mission, which has been endeavoring 
since 1893 to reach the Nile; long before the 
English declaration in the House of Com- 
mons that the presence of any other power 
than England in the Nile Valley would be 
considered an unfriendly act. The statement 
is also made that Fashoda had been con- 
quered from the Mahdists even before Khar- 
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tim had been captured, and-that the French 
claim to the former is as indefeasible as the 
English claim to the latter. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the French Government consents to 


abandon Fashoda on condition that it ob-- 


tains important compensation. It desires a 
good understanding with Great Britain, but 
will not force this desire beyond the limits 
presented by national honor. Commenting 
upon this the French press claim that it dis- 
poses entirely of the English argument and 
properly insures to France at least connection 
with the Nile as an outlet to the French 
Congo. Meantime there is the greatest ac- 
tivity in the French navy-yards on every 
hand, and while the Government professes 
its perfect confidence in peace, it appears to 
be making every preparation for war. It is, 
perhaps, significant that Russia’s influence 
is said to be strongly on the side of peace. In 
the excitement over the Fashoda question 
the Dreyfus matter has very thoroughly 
dropped out of sight, and it is suggested that 
the Nile question is being forced to the 
front in order to hide the other. There are 
reports that Dreyfus is actually in Paris, 


having been brought there privately; also 
that the hearing of the application for the 
revision of the trial has been set for October 


27th. It is affirmed that the statement sub- 
mitted to the court does not include the 
secret diplomatic proofs of the Captain’s 
guilt, and it is considered probable that the 
court will order the production of these doc- 
.uments and make a special investigation as 
to their origin and authenticity. The strike 
has ended, but the disappearance of danger 
has not been followed by the withdrawal of 
the troops from Paris. 





Since the assassination of 
Empress Elizabeth the 
political situation in Austria-Hungary has 
been somewhat quiet. There was a very 
general expectation that the wide-spread 
Sympathy with the Emperor in his sorrow 
would result in some form of arrangement of 
the pending questions, especially in regard to 
the Ausgleich. That hope, however, has 
been disappointed, and the parties to the con- 
troversy are no less firm than at any previous 
time. There has, however, been a change in 
their method of procedure. Count von Thun 
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had formed a plan by which in case the Ger- 
man opposition to the Government’s proposal 
was continued, the matter could be settled by 
imperial rescript in accordance with an article 
in the constitution. This, however, has mis- 
carried, owing to a change of plan on the part 
of the opposition, who have ceased their ob- 
structionist tactics, have allowed the first 
reading of the bill presented, and are trusting 
to general dilatoriness in discussion not 
merely to carry their point but to thwart the 
evident design of the Government to use im- 
perial methods. The general result is an 
increasing bitterness on the part of the Hun- 
garians, and the indications are that the 
proposed arrangement for the Ausgleich will 
fall through and the economic relations 
between the two portions of the Empire be 
completely changed, each being rendered 
absolutely independent of the other, and the 
union being solely a political one dependent 
upon loyalty to the Emperor himself. 





The Emperor and Em- 
press of Germany have 
made their visit to Con- 
stantinople, and are on their way to Pales- 
tine. Their reception and entertainment 
have been all that the most enthusiastic 
Hohenzollern could ask; and for the time be- 
ing, at least, the German eagle is supreme. 
The arrival on October 18th was attended 
with innumerable salutes and popular as well 
as military rejoicings, the Sultan meeting his 
guests at the landing and escorting the Em- 
press in true European style, even going so 
far as to kiss her hand. Ata military re- 
view Abdul Hamid wore the order of the 
Black Eagle, Empress Augusta Victoria that 
of the Chefakat, and the Emperor a full sup- 
ply of Turkish orders. There were dinners, 
excursions to the mosques, bazaars, etc., in 
true ‘‘Cook’s’’ style, the presentation, on © 
the part of the people of Constantinople, of a 
beautiful vase, in acknowledgment of which 
the Emperor promised a finely ornamented 
drinking-fountain. The rest of the world 
has looked on askance. Germany hopes for 
material concessions, and is said to expect 
even a grant of land, say, the island of 
Rhodes, or a section of territory at the foot 
of Mt. Carmel at Haifa, near the German- 
American colony, with its homes, schools 
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and manufactories. To this it is said Russia 
has responded by an intémation that any ces- 
sion of Turkish territory to a foreign Power 
will be but the beginning of the partition of 
the Empire, probably involving the fall of 
the Government. The attitude of the Turks 
is one of enthusiastic delight. The press is 
full of congratulations and draws compari- 
sons between German and Turkish character 
and national development, intimating the 
' closest sympathy between the two. Not even 
the raising of the German naval ensign with 
its cross by the side of the Turkish crescent 
has aroused hostile comment. 





At the time of the elections 
in Cape Colony it was very 
positively asserted. by the Government that, 
notwithstanding its defeat at the polls, it 
would remain in office. As the weeks went 
by, however, it became more apparent that 
this would not be practicable; and imme- 
diately on the assembling of the Cape Town 
Parliament, on October roth, Mr. Schreiner 
gave notice of a motion. of lack of confidence 
in the Government, and denounced it for rais- 
ing an issueofsupremacy. Sir Gordon Sprigg 
made noreply, and on the vote being takenthe 
next day the Government was defeated by 39 
to 37. There was some little delay as to the 
formation of a new Cabinet; but it was finally 
effected by the appointment of Mr. Schreiner 
as Premier and Colonial Secretary. In his 
speech he denied as utterly unjust the charge 
upon his party of lack of loyalty to the Brit- 
ish Government ora purpose to lessen British 
supremacy, and affirmed that the only dan- 
ger to British rule in South Africa lay in the 
incendiary speeches of Mr. Rhodes and Sir 
Gordon Sprigg. It is reported that a funda- 
mental reason for the bitter opposition to 
Mr. Rhodes lies in the fear of Cape Colony 
that if his scheme is carried out it will 
mean the annexation to Cape Colony of 
the whole of Rhodesia, with its mass of ig- 
norant and turbulent tribes and its heavy 
liabilities. The funded debt of the col- 
ony itself amounts to $140,000,000, which 
has to be borne chiefly by the white popula- 
tion, about 450,000, only one-fourth of the 
entire population. It is stated also that 
numbers of explorers and others who have 
gone into Rhodesia have returned to Cape 
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Colony with such reports as have intensified 
the dread of such annexation. So far as 
this change relates to the future of South 
Africa it is understood to indicate no less of 
adesire for a general federation of some 
sort, which is being recognized not merely by 
the British colonies but by the two republics 
as inevitable at no distant future. The ques- 
tion before them is whether the federation 
shall be on entirely independent lines or un- 
der general British supremacy. Both sides 
are championed, and which-willsecure the lead 
is not yet evident. The reported arrange- 
ment in regard to Delagoa Bay, by which the 
Transvaal would be completely surrounded 
by British influence, is looked upon with 
some anxiety, not only in the Transvaal it- 
self but, it is said, in the Orange Free State. 





The excitement in China and as to. 

China has somewhat waned. The 
French physician who was called to examine 
the condition of the Emperor reports him as 
suffering from some form of kidney trouble, 
as in avery serious condition, and needing 
the most skilful of European medical attend- 
ance, This, it is generally understood, he 
will not have; so that his death at no distant 
date is confidently expected. Aside from this 
most of the news that has come during the 
week is from Shanghai, and therefore to be 
discredited. The rumors include a demand 
by England for the restoration of the Em- 
peror, the seizure by Russia of the city of 
Newchwang, and the flight of the native 
troops while a British gunboat looked calmly 
on, and the refusal of merchants to contract 
for English goods to be delivered in North 
China on the ground that it will soon be 
exclusively Russian territory and furnish no 
market forthem. More authentic are state- 
ments that the ‘‘Boston’’ and ‘ Petrel”’ 
have arrived at Tientsin, and that there has 
been another outbreak, in which a French 
missionary and several Chinese Catholics 
have been massacred. The French Govern- 
ment has demanded the punishment of the 
rioters, pecuniary indemnity, and a pledge 
of future protection for French subjects. A 
dispatch to Berlin from Tientsin also asserts 
that all railroad negotiations have stopped, 
the Government being disinclined to give 
further concessions. 


China. 
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BY GEORGE C. 


THE maintenance of the independence of 
the American judiciary is at all times a mat- 
ter of grave moment; but the unique circum- 
stances under which this issue has arisen in 
the pending electiun in New York give it a 
transcendent importance. 

In the first place, this is the first occasion 
in which the Bar, as a collective body, has 
undertaken to exercise any influence on the 
nomination of judicial candidates, Ever 
since the time when, in a black hour for the 
American Bench, the old and honored sys- 
tem of an appointed judiciary was superseded 
in most of the States by a method of popular 
election, the influence of the bar, which, 
under the old system, was weighty in deter- 
mining appointments, has been almost pow- 
erless in influencing nominations. Every one 
realizes that upon the question of the fitness 
of a lawyer to be a judge the opinion of the 
bar ought to be of the greatest weight; and it 
has been frequently asserted that the members 
of the bar were derelict in their duty in neg- 
lecting to throw the weight of their influence 
as a body in favor of good and in opposition 
to bad judicial nominations, But there are 
great obstacles in the way of such action by 
the bar. If the bar were to nominate candi- 
dates for judges, in opposition to the great 
organized parties, the attempt would almost 
certainly be ineffectual; and the motives of 
any attempt to influenee party nominations 
in favor of particular candidates are always 
liable to misconstruction. The Committee 
on Judicial Nominations of the New York 
City Bar Association attempted, many years 
ago, to consult with the nominating conven- 
tions; but its suggestions were habitually dis- 
regarded and were treated with ill-concealed 
derision or unconcealed contempt. The 
Committee for several years reported, before 
each election, the names of the judicial can- 
didates of each party that it deemed worthy 
of support from the professional point of 
view; but even this action was at length usu- 
ally omitted, and for many years past the 
Bar Association has substantially ceased to 
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take any organized action upon judicial nom- 
inations. But this year it has acted. The 
Committee on Judicial Nominations drafted a 
petition, asking for the renomination by 
each party of two judges, one a Democrat 
and one a Republican, each of whom had 
satisfactorily discharged his official duty. 
This petition was circulated among the bar 
at large, and more than three thousand law- 
yers signed it, being substantially all the 
reputable members of the New York Bar in 
active practice. The committee then pre- 
sented this petition to each of the nomina- 
ting conventions of the two great parties, and 
asked them to renominate the two judges. 
The Republican Convention acceded to the 
request, but the Democratic Convention, or 
rather the one man who controlled it, re- 
fused and nominated other candidates, one 
of whom the Bar Association has since de- 
clared, by an overwhelming vote, to be unfit 
to be a judge. 

This, therefore, is the first time in many 
years in which the New York Bar Associa- 
tion has taken any action in regard to judicial 
nominations, and it is absolutely the first 
time in which that association has ever 
affirmatively denounced an unfit candidate. - 
It is also the first time in which the mem- 
bers of the bar at large, as distinct from 
the members of the Bar Association, 
have made any attempt as a body to 
bring about good judicial nominations. 
Now nothing could be done more calculated 
to elevate the bench than to adopt a system 
under which the bar could exercise its legit- 
imate influence upon the choice of judicial 
candidates. Here is the beginning of an at- 
tempt to introduce such a system; and one 
of the great questions in this election is 
whether the New York Bar and the New 
York Bar Association in taking this action 
are to be encouraged and supported, or are 
to be discouraged and abandoned by the peo- 
ple in whose behalf they are acting. Alone 
they can do nothing. To interfere in ju- 
dicial elections and to oppose particular 
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candidates is extremely disagreeable to high- 
minded lawyers, and may be dangerous to 
the personal interests of their clients as well 
as to themselves. If they are not upheld by 
the people, it is not in human nature that 
they should long continue such a contest. 
But if the political parties of this country 
should be once well taught that the people 
will follow the lead of the bar in selecting 
judicial candidates and in repelling any attack 
upon the integrity of the judiciary, a great 
safeguard would be erected against the pos- 
sibility of such attacks. 

Moreover, the action of the Republican 
Party in acceding to the request of the bar, 
and renominating a judge who is and has 
been, all his life,.a Democrat, is a fact of the 
greatest significance. This is the first time, 
in recent years at least, if ever, in which any 
party convention in the city of New York 
has renominated a judge of a different polit- 
ical faith. No matter how long the experi- 
ence, how tried the integrity, or how splen- 
did the judicial service of any judge may 
have been heretofore, he could hope for no 
recognition of his merit at the end of his 
term from any party but his own. The Re- 
publican Party in New York this year, to its 
honor, has changed that practice; and this 
election will decide whether the people rec- 
ognize and approve such novel party action. 
If the principle were once established that 
any judge who discharged his official duties 
with conspicuous ability and integrity might 
naturally expect a renomination from both 
parties, no greater incentive to fidelity in 
judicial service could be established. The 
single fact that the Republican Party this 
year recognized this principle, and that the 

Democratic Party did not, ought to induce 
every citizen to vote for the judges nomi- 
nated by the Republicans, entirely aside from 
the question of the reason which induced 
Mr. Croker to refuse to permit the renomi- 
nation of Judge Daly. 

But when that reason is considered the 
necessity becomes still moreimperative. The 
reason why Judge Daly was not nominated by 
his own party has been openly avowed by Mr. 
Croker, with fatuous ignorance of public 
decency and with brutal insult tothe bench. 
The reason given is that Judge Daly had 
omitted to give Tammany Hall ‘‘ proper con- 
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sideration,’’ in refusing to appoint a clerk of 
his court at Mr. Croker’s dictation. What 
a ground of objection! Here is a Judge 
before whom the Bar of New York has prac- 
ticed for nearly thirty years. In that time 
he has tried and decided thousands of causes 
affecting great rights of person and property, 
and the universal judgment of the bar is 
that he has always been a curteous, pains- 
taking, able and upright judge—one of the 
very best in his time on the New York 
Bench. And this Judge, in the prime of his 
powers, is refused a renomination, in the 
face of the unanimous demand of the bar, 
because he refused to pollute his conscience 
by acceding to an indecent demand for a 
bit of dirty patronage. If Mr. Croker can 
demand that a judge appoint a clerk, why 
can he not demand that he appoint 
receivers, referees, trustees, committees, 
commissioners and officers of every descrip- 
tion? If he can demand that such appoint- 
ments be made, why cannot he demand that 
his causes and his friends’ causes be decided 
in theirfavor? And if he can have a cause 
decided as he demands, how long will it be 
before Tammany brokers in judicial decisions 
will open offices where litigants can purchase 
the decisions which they want? 

Is sucha result impossible? Not thirty 
years ago that very condition existed here in 
New York City; and it took its rise from just 
the same ‘‘proper consideration’’ claimed 
by Mr. Croker’s predecessor from the judges 
he had made. The older members of the 
New York Bar well remember that infamous 
time when justice was bought and sold, when 
the whole business of the courts was in the 
hands of legal sharks, when every reputable 
lawyer who showed his face in a court-room 
was browbeaten and insulted, and when the 
bench was filled by filthy miscreants, whose 
venality, debauchery and oppression in their 
great office were such that their names will 
be covered with ignominy forever. They 
were impeached and driven from the bench, 
and that great and beneficent work was 
done by the bar. The Bar Association was 
organized primarily for that work; and from 
that time to this it has done well its part in 
upholding the integrity of the courts and the 
character of the legal profession. It has 
sometimes been criticised for timidity; but 
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while prudently avoiding rash and fussy ac- 
tion, whenever serious misconduct in the 
administration of justice in New York has 
occurred, the Bar Association has done its 
duty. It impeached Cardozo, Barnard and 
McCann; it branded Donohue; it censured 
Bookstaver; it annihilated Maynard; it has 
steadily raised the standard and developed 
the esprit de corps of the profession; and 
ever since its establishment, it may justly 
claim, chat, in the main, it has well dis- 
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charged its civic duties, and faithfully upheld 
the best traditions of the American Bar. 
The only just criticism that could be made 
upon it in the past has been that it has neg- 
lected to act upon judicial nominations, 
This year it has acted; and it remains to be 
seen whether the people of New York will 
answer its call and follow its lead in the 
movement for the protection and regenera- 
tion of the bench, 


New York Ciry. 


THE SPANISH SOLDIERS’ FAREWELL. 


BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, 


Or THE University oF CHICAGO. 


(‘‘SoLpieRs: of the American Army: We would not be fulfilling our duty as well-born men in 
whose breasts there live gratitude and curtesy should we embark for our beloved Spain without 
sending to you our most cordial and good wishes and farewell. You fought us as men, 
face to face and with great courage. You have given honorable burial to the dead of the 
vanquished ;- have cured their wounded with great humanity; have respected and cared for your 
prisoners and their comfort, and lastly, to us, whose condition was terrible, you have given freely 
of food, of your stock of medicines; and you have honored us with distinction and curtesy, for 
after the fighting the two armies mingled with the utmost harmony. 


‘*From 11,000 Spanish soldiers. 


‘*PEDRO LOPEZ DE CASTILLO, Soldier of Infantry. 


‘*SANTIAGO DE CuBA, August 21st, 1898.’’] 


A comrade’s hand in parting! for comrades now are those 
Who late in bitter battle were met as mortal foes. 


You have subdued us doubly; in arms you overthrew, 
Then when we were your captives, you conquered us anew. 


You had fought us fair like foemen, and not like skulkers base; 
You took your equal chances and dared us face’ to face. 


The test of danger proved you, you were as brave as we; 
And braver than Castilian need never soldier be. 


But after you disarmed us, then came the test of tests— 
Who might have been your prisoners you made your welcome guests. 


You fed us of your bounty, our wounds you soothed and healed, 
For us your Red-Cross heroes explored the foughten field. 


Thanks and good will, O brothers, from hearts that overflow 
We pour you out in tributey as homeward hence we go 


To Spain our well-beloved, our longed-for, mother Spain, 
Sped thither at your charges across the swelling main. 


There we will tell our fellows, ‘‘ Americans*are men! 
And may we henceforth never cross swords with them again.”’ 


Such farewell message send we your far-stretched lines along— 
A host of loyal Spaniards eleven thousand strong. 





THE LIMNER’S ROMANCE,* 


BY SIR WALTER BESANT. 


HE was received in a small, lofty room, 
which might have been the breakfast-room; 
but it was scantily furnished, with little more 
than a table and two or three chairs. The 
lady who had invited him to paint the por- 
trait received him. 

‘*I am glad,”’ she said, extending a frigid 
hand, ‘‘that you have found yourself able to 
come.”’ 

She looked anything but glad. Her face 
was set like marble, with an expression which 
never varied. There was no sunshine in it, 
no possibility of a smile, no light in it; on 
the other hand, there were none of the signs 
of discontent or of rebellion. Life had no 


joy for her; that could be read in her face at 
first sight, and continued to be read when- 
ever one considered that face again. A 
handsome woman, about forty years of age, 


dressed in black silk with a suspicion of wid- 
ow’s weeds. What was the story of this 
woman? Why did she look so frigid? Why 
had the sunshine gone out of her face? 

The portrait-painter was quite a young 
man with a distinguished appearance, for 


which, perhaps, his ancestry were not re- 


sponsible. The finest ancestry do sometimes 
produce the most undistinguished appear- 
ance. He, however, looked as if he were 
descended from all the Howards. In addi- 
tion to a distinguished appearance this young 
man was acquiring a distinguished manner, 
with some air of dignity and the beginnings 
of authority—a most enviable possession. 
But the portrait-painter’s appearance and 
manner have nothing to do with this story. 

‘I understand,”’ he said, ‘‘that it is your 
daughter whose portrait you wish me to at- 
-tempt.” 

‘*My daughter. She is engaged to be 
married. Her fiancé is abroad at present, 
but he comes home in May or June, when 
the. wedding will be celebrated.” In her 
voice there was perceptible a slight hesita- 
tion, as if she was afraid of something, or 
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uncertain about something, or anxious about 
something. ‘‘I wish to have the portrait 
before the wedding takes place.”’ 

It was then about three in the afternoon 
of a January day. The place was a country 
house, not very ancient or picturesque ; a 
square hall built some time in the last cen- 
tury, adorned with a pediment and pilasters, 
in front a terrace, at the back gardens, all 
around it a park; the house which we set 
down naturally to a county family. 

The young man’s spirits fell as he stood 
before his frigid hostess, and thought of the 
bare hall in which he had been received, and 
the echoing footsteps, and the gaunt break- 
fast-room where he was standing. However, 
he had come on business, and there was 
nothing more to be said. 

‘*I will show you,”’ said the lady, ‘‘the 
place which will be your studio. We must 
go at once if we wish to catch the daylight.” 

She led him across a great bare hall. It 
ought to have been laid with mats and skins; 
the walls should have been covered with 
spears, pikes, swords and tapestry; there 
should have been armor and coats of arms; 
the empty fireplace should have been gleam- 
ing with andirons and piled up with blazing 
logs. There was nothing; the hall was quite 
empty of furniture or ornament. The broad 
staircase should have had a broad thick car- 
pet; it had nothing but a narrow strip of 
common stair-carpet, such as one finds in a 
little villa. Onthe landing there were marks 
as if pictures had been hanging in the panels, 
but there was nothing; the stair-carpet came 
to anend, and one walked on the echoing 
boards. 

‘The lady led her guest into a gallery, run- 
ning along the whole length of the house; a 
narrow gallery, but cheerful with the row of 
lofty windows. On the lower part of the 
walls were shelves for books, protected by 
brass wires so that no one should read any 
of the books. But they were gone; the 
shelves were empty. Above, in the panels, 



























were portraits in oil, for the most part of very 
inferior production, ‘‘I am brought here,’’ 
thought the artist, ‘‘to add one more to this 
very second-rate collection. It is not com- 
plimentary.”’ 7 

‘“‘This was the library,” said the lady, 
‘‘until the books were taken away. I think 
you will finda good light at the north end for 
your studio. My daughter will meet you to- 
morrow morning. Perhaps you would liketo 
make your arrangements at once, in readi- 
ness. Your room is the door next to this, on 
theright. Your things have been taken up.” 

She left. him in the library; the painter 
easily found his own room, brought out the 
easel and his tools, arranged his canvas and 
put out his pallet and paints at the end of 
the library which afforded him the best light. 
This little arrangement took him some time; 
before he had finished the early evening fell 
upon the place. 

When everything was ready, he sat down in 
a window-seat and looked about him. There 
were about twenty portraits on the walls, rep- 
resenting men and women chiefly of the last 
century. Being himself a portrait-painter, 
this young man was not in the least astonish- 
ed to find the faces in the picture-frames be- 
ginning in the twilight to assume queer 
shapes and strange expressions. Some of 
them threatened vindicatively—why? Some 
of them scowled jealously—why? Some 
looked malignantly upon the young man— 


‘ was it not jealousy of the artist ? 


One picture attracted his attention more 
than all the others put together. It was the 
portrait of a girl. In the declining light he 
could see that the picture was very poorly 
and mechanically painted; but evena bad 
artist ‘could not disapprove the fact that he 
was painting a very remarkable face—a face 
quite out of the common; not beautiful in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but lovely; full of 
soft sweetness, with eyes such as might drive 
aman to even madness with yearning for 
them. 

He stood before this picture, trying to make 
out what it would be like if the artist had 
been able to endow it with life. It grew al- 
most dark; suddenly the ‘face seemed to 
stand out of the canvas, the eyes which were 
there would follow one. round the room; they 
became filled with a strange light. It seem- 
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ed to the young man as if they challenged 
-admiration—a truly feminine thing to do. 

This young man was not in the least af- ~ 
fected by nerves or by ghostly terrors; but 
suddenly he was seized with a shuddering 
and walked hastily out of the gallery. At 
the door he turned and looked back. The 
last gray gleam from the west fell upon that 
portrait, and the eyes looked upon him re- 
proachfully. Why?» He shuddered again 
and went out, closing the door. All through 
the great empty shell of a house the noise of 
that door echoed and reverberated. 

It was then half-past four. What was he 
to do with the rest: of the day? He slowly 
descended the stairs; he stood in the empty 
hall; the sound of his footsteps echoed up 
and down the stairs and from wall to wall. 
Heavens! what a silent house! While he 
stood wondering the same old footman who 
had received him came out to his assistance. 
“IT will show you your room,” he ‘Said; 
‘this way, sir.” He led him into a morning- 
Toom, poorly furnished with one table, one 
arm-chair and two ordinary chairs; there was 
a shelf with a few books; there were pens, 
ink and paper; there was a fire burning in 
the grate, ‘*My lady says. you will please 
make this room your own during your stay. 
My lady’s health will not permit her to pass 
the evening with you. There are books, she 
says; and if there is anything you want will 
you please ring for me?” 

‘*I shall do very well,” he replied. 

‘Dinner at half-past seven,” the footman 
went on. ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir; but my 
lady can’t abide tobacco. It would be as 
much as my place is worth to smell of tobac- 
co; and I think, sir’— He sniffed with 
curiosity almost scientific, ; 

The young man frowned. 
he said. 

At half-past seven the footman led him to 
the dining-room, where he found the lady 
waiting for him. It wasa dismantled dining- 
room. There was a makeshift table, a hum- 
ble kind of sideboard, anda few chairs. The 
walls had been stripped. He looked round 


‘** Very well.” 


for the daughter, but she did not appear. 
Dinner was simply terrible; the lady spoke 
not. a single word, the claret would have been 
dear at twelve shillings, the things were ill- 
dressed and ill-served. When it was over 
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the lady rose and stiffly wished him good- 
night. .He returned to hisown room. De- 
cidedly his visit promised to be one of the 
greatest excitement and adventure. 

‘« The house,’’ he said, ‘‘ is empty; all the 
furniture has been taken out of it, presuma- 
bly to be sold, They are therefore hard up. 
Why was not her ladyship in the drawing- 
room to receive me? Because there is no 
drawing-room. That’s the explanation, 
They live in the smaller rooms, furnished 
anyhow. There has beenacrash. Yet they 
are going to pay mea hundred guineas for 
the portrait. I suppose it is the fancé who 
pays. I wonder who he is, I wonder what 
sort of a girl itis. I wonder what makes the 
lady so cold. I wonder’’-— He yawned. 
‘«If I could smoke a pipe up the chimney—I 
suppose not. I wonder how I will get 
through the evening.”’ 

At ten o'clock he went to his bedroom; it 
wasasmall room paneled with dark cedar, 
beyond the power of any candle to light up. 
That it was furnished with a carved four- 
poster was to be expected. The young man 

put out the light and mounted the steps by 
which one ascended magnificently to that 
bed. Heavens! How silent the house was! 

The reader expects a ghost; it was quite 
the kind of house where ghosts are seen; old 
and with broad corridors and stately stairs 
and paneled rooms and painted ceilings and 
ancient furniture. Moreover, the house was 
haunted bya silence which was supernatural. 
There was, however, no ghost, but there was 
a dream. © 

You have seen that among the family por- 
traits in the library there was one which 
struck this painter for the beauty of the sub- 
ject. In his dream the woman of this por- 
trait appeared to him and spoke to him, 
‘‘You are going,’’ she said, ‘‘ to paint my 
great-great-niece. She has got something of 
my face. Give her all my beauty, all my 
vivacity. No; not to take it from the thing 
they call my portrait. The limner was a 
coarse and common creature; he could not 
understand grace, and he could not recognize 
vivacity. You must take my portrait from 
myself—at once. And, above all, remember 
the expression. Young man, you appear to 


be different from that limner; he gotaguinea 
for the portrait and lay at the village ale- 


house. Remember I am all vivacity and 
sprightliness. 
twenty thousand smiling Cupids, every one 

armed with a fatal dart, and my eyes are the 

eyes of Venus, goddess of love, soft and 

smiling, promising ten thousand joys—my 

lovers told me so. Come!’’ 

In the morning the young man was called 
at nine. He started into wakefulness, his 
mind aflame with the extraordinary beauty of 
the dream-woman. Hecould not wait; he 
flung himself into his clothes and went into 
the library to see her portrait. There it was, 
the presentation of a beautiful girl drawn 
with a wooden fidelity. But where was the 
sprightliness? Where was the vivacity? 
Where were the Cupids in the curls? And 
where were the eyes of Venus, soft and smil- 
ing? Alas! They were not there. Nothing 
was there except the regular contour, the 
oval face and the curls; in the eyes reigned 
dulness, and the hair-dresser, not Cupid at 
ail, was visible in the artificial regularity of 
the curls. 

His eye fell upon the easel which he had 
set up the day before; something was on the 
canvas. He walked across the room to look 
atit. Heavens! There was the portrait of 
his dream-woman, roughly-executed in chalk 
—he looked at his thumb—yes, and by him- 
self. A rough design, but it was there, and 
it was true; the portrait might have taken 
half an hour, no more; but everything was 
there—a face of loveliness unsurpassed, a look 
of vivacity extraordinary, eyes and lips and 
curls that breathed love and sweetness. 

This young man was not of a kind to con- 
cern himself with ghosts. He had no terror 
of, nor any belief in, supernatural visitations. 
All he understood was that he had somehow 
been attracted by a portrait, that he had 
dreamed about it, that in his dream he en- 
dowed the original of this portrait with 
charms which she perhaps never possessed, 
and that under the influence of the dream he 
had got out of bed and actually, in the dark, 
rubbed into the canvas her face as he saw it, 
loving and ravishing. 

‘* I’ve been sleep-walking,’’ he murmured. 
‘* Lucky for me that was only the library.” 

He went back to his room in meditative 
mood. Sleep-walking is never a pleasant 
thing to think about; sleep-walking combined 
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with portrait-painting is rather terrifying. 
If dreams are to be reproduced by the 
somnambulist, Heaven only knows what 
things may be depicted upon the canvas, or 
what charges may be brought against an 
artist! 


He breakfasted alone, After breakfast he 
sent word to the lady that he was at her 
service at any time that would be convenient. 
At eleven o’clock he awaited his sitter. By 
this time he had removed the canvas with 
the chalk sketch and had replaced it by an- 
other, 

The lady entered the room, bringing her 
daughter with her. The painter saw a girl 
slight, fair, tall; she was certainly beautiful, 
so far as features can make a girl beautiful; 
but there was a look in her face of settled de- 
spondency. A girl of twenty-one or so ought 
not to wear such sadness in her face; it isnot 
natural. As the artist gazed upon the face 
he became aware of a wonderful resem- 
blance. The features, the face, the eyes, 
were the same as those of his dream-woman; 
but not the expression. 

The lady did not introduce her daughter, 
she merely said, ‘‘ Where will you place the 
sitter’s chair?” She criticised the pose, she 
suggested changes, She was satisfied at last; 
she took a chair and looked on while the sit- 
ting lasted. 

It lasted for an hour; then the girl rose, 
without expressing the least interest in the 
picture or even looking at it, and left the 
room, 

‘‘What do you think of your subject?’’ 
asked the lady. 

‘‘She has a very beautiful face and a 
shapely head, Unfortunately’’— 

‘What is unfortunate ?’’ 

‘‘Her expression. There is a melancholy 
in her face which would be fatal to her por- 
trait, unless one was painting Ariadne.” 

‘‘The melancholy will vanish before long. 
Meantime you need not transfer that part of 
her face to the canvas.’’ 

‘If you desire—if you wish—if you au- 
thorize—I will paint your daughter as she 


ought to be—as she was, perhaps, originally.” | 


‘‘You mean with vivacity and cheerfulness. 
My daughter is, naturally, the most vivacious 
girl possible, There are reasons—I ‘need not 
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state them—why this cheerfulness is for the 
moment, I do not say destroyed, rather sus- 
pended. You cannot, belieie me, put too 
much light and cheerfulness into her face.”’ 
When the lady left him he took up the 
canvas with the portrait of the dream upon 
it and substituted it for the doleful face he 


_ had just begun. 


So the sittings began; so they went on, 
day after day, always the same. The girl 
came with her mother, took her seat, and 
moved not so much asa finger while the sit- 
tinglasted. She took no notice of the artist, 
not even to recognize his presence; she paid 
no attention to the picture; she would not 
even look at it. For the rest of the day she 
was invisible; she did not appear at break- 
fastor at dinner. If the artist went out into 
the park or the gardens he never met her, 
and he never heard her voice or passed her 
in the house. He began, however, to under- 
stand that the portrait was painted against 
her wish, and that she consented to sit only 
in obedience to her mother. The mother, 


on the other hand, was most anxious about 
the picture. She watched it eagerly, she 


criticised, she questioned; here the light was 
too strong, here it was too weak, here she 
wanted more color. Her eagerness about 
the picture was certainly remarkable; it was 
evidently intended for something more than 
a mere family portrait to hang on the walls. 

Once the artist offered some kind of apol- 
ogy for the joyousness of the face. I have 
made it too—too joyous, perhaps.” 

‘«No, you cannot put too much happiness 
into the face. Of course, there is no such 
thing as happiness in the. world, we all know 
that, But young girls sometimes dream of 
happiness. My girl did. If they only 
knew!” 

‘«Pray,” she asked, after a pause, ‘‘are 
you married yet, or engaged ?”’ 

“« Neither—yet,” 

‘*You will be, some time or other. You 
look like a young man who is born to dream 
of happiness. Then you will learn the truth 
—will learn the truth.”’ 

‘‘Thope not. I would rather continue in 
adream.”’ 

‘*If man knew woman he would hate her. 
If woman knew man she would loathe him.’’ 
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‘*And this cloud of melancholy—do you 

think it will vanish in time?” 

‘«When young people know nothing of the 
truth. they live in a fool’s paradise. My 

daughter fancied herself in love. I only tell 
you what you must have guessed; then she 
was as animated as you have represented 
her. She cannot put that dream to the test 
of reality, so she became sad. She has to 
realize the true meaning of life and its du- 
ties; and this makes her still more melan- 
choly. In a few months, when she has 
learned what things really mean, the melan- 
choly will vanish and then the resignation 
which marks the average human face will 
take its place.”’ 

‘¢Then what will become of the picture?’’ 

‘*It will be for her, and for me, a memory 
of the past. For another person, also deeply 
concerned, it will be a hope, never to be 
realized, of the future.’’ 

So she left the painter. 

“You have been in love—very much in 
love,’” the artist addressed his portrait; 
‘‘and you had to givehim up. Why? The 
usual obstacle, I suppose, want of money. 
Her ladyship evidently expects much money. 
Where is the chap, I wonder? He ought to 
carry you off to Gretna Green. With such a 
face and such a look you would enjoy being 
carried off toGretnaGreen. And who isthe 
other fellow—the happy fellow who will look 
at the portrait and will expect you to put in 
these smiles and this vivacity? Happy 
bridegroom! Happy bride!” | 





The sittings lasted a fortnight. By that 
time the portrait was so far advanced that 
there remained only some part of the dress 
and some part of the background, which 
could be finished in London. The head and 
face were quite finished. Even her ladyship 
was Satisfied at last that they could not be 
improved by any touch or any alteration. 
The girl’s face stood out from the canvas 
strong and clear, a marked personality. She 
was perfectly happy; the world was to her 
the best of all possible worlds. Her loveli- 
ness was of the kind that wants sunshine; in 
her hand she had a letter; the artist intro- 
duced the letter just to suggest the reason for 
her happiness, which was greater than could 
be accounted for by mere youth. 
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The last sitting came to an end., As the 
clock struck twelve the girl rose and turned 
togo. 

‘‘You have not seen your portrait,’’ said 
her mother. ‘‘It'is going up to town to-day. 
Won’t you look at it once before you go?” 

She sullenly obeyed. Then she turned to 
the artist with a flush on her cheek and a 
new light in her eyes. 

‘(How dare you paint me smiling and 
laughing? How dare you paint me as if I 
was happy?” 

‘‘T paint your face,” he replied, ‘as na- 
ture intended it to be. You were made for 
happiness. You ought to be happy.”’ 

‘*Made for happiness?’” she repeated, 
turning to her mother. ‘‘Why am I not 
happy, then?” 

‘©You will be,” said her mother. ‘‘Ina 
very few months you will understand the 
realities of life. They are position and rank, 
wealth and power. There is nothing else, 
believe me. All the rest is will-o’-the-wisp.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘Take your lying 
picture,’’ she said to the artist, ‘‘out of my 
sight. I should like to cut it to pieces and 
burn it. If life has nothing but position and 
wealth, paint me with despair upon my face. 
That is what nature intended.’’ She flung 
out of the room. And this was all the 
discourse the painter ever had with his sit- 
ter. 





The artist took his picture back to Lon- 
don. He had had a curious experience. 
Here was a girl, it was quite clear, going to 
be forced into marriage against her will and 
tho her heart was given to another man. 
Not a meek girl, who would sit down and do 
what she was told and then languish away— 
not at all; a girl who would make no dis- 


guise of her repugnance, and would go into - 


her new life rebelliously—perhaps to end it 
disastrously. He looked at his picture. 
There was the look of possible rebellion, of 
stubborn resolution; the picture, as all good 
portraits should do, contained more than the 
painter had thought of when he painted it. 
‘IT do not envy the man,’’ said the artist. 
He sent it to the Academy. It was ac- 
cepted and hung in a good position. And 
the loveliness of the face caused a little 
crowd all day long to gather round it. 
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Now on the day of the Private View, but 
in the morning, the girl’s mother, accompa- 
nied by a gentleman, made straight for the 
picture. The gentleman was in all respects 
comme il faut; properly dressed, properly 
groomed, about thirty years of age,.good- 
looking as men go. As he passed through 
the room, one or two who knew him by sight 
whispered: ‘‘Lord S. He’s engaged to the 
girl of that portrait on the other side—very 
pretty girl.’’ 

He stood before the picture, but his face 
did not express gratification. He turned to 
the mother. 

‘This is intended,” he said, ‘‘by the fel- 
low who painted it as a portrait of Marga- 
ret?’’ 

‘“‘Yes. A wonderful likeness, is it not ?’’ 

Now if the painter had been present—un- 
fortunately he was not—he would have un- 
derstood certain things. Fora heavy cloud 
fell upon the man’s face; his lower lip pro- 
truded in very ugly fashion, <‘‘I should very 
much like, I confess,’’ he said, ‘‘ to see Mar- 
garet resemble this portrait. So far she is as 
cold as ice. I didn’t know she could smile, 
I confess that I thought I was going to marry 
a statue.” 

‘‘ You shall see her after marriage.’’ 

‘‘Yes, no doubt,’’ he interrupted. ‘‘But 
I will see her like this before marriage. Since 
she can smile and laugh and be happy when 
I am not with her, I shall make it my busi- 
ness to find out why she cannot laugh and 
be happy when I am with her.’’ 

With these words he left his companion 
and walked away, and Margaret’s mother 
sank into a seat with white and terrified face. 
The painter had made the girl too joyous, 
you see, 


The Royal Academy keeps its doors open, 
as all the world knows, till the end of July. 

It was in the morning of a day in the last 
week that the portrait-painter of whom we 
have been speaking, paid a farewell visit to 
the Exhibition. He had three portraits exhib- 
ited, and on the close of the Exhibition the 
pictures were all going off to their owners. 
He also had in. his pocket a letter from. the 
lady: 

‘Dear sir,’ it ran, ‘* will you kindly for- 
ward on the close of the Exhibition, my 
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daughter’s portrait. to Christopher Armiger, 
Esq., Bendor Mansions, Brook Street, W.” 

‘‘Armiger?’’ .he repeated, ‘‘Armiger? 
There was an Armiger at Pembroke—Chris- 
topher Armiger, too. I suppose she has 
married him and has not exchanged sadness 
for resignation in a world where there is no 
happiness.” 

He made his way to the picture; it was the 
best he had ever done; ‘‘ but then,’” he said, 
‘¢T was helped by that most providential 
dream. It isn’t her face—it is the face of 
her great-great-aunt, I wish I could see 
more of the lady. I wish she would come 
to me again in a vision of the night;. but 
she won’t. What a face it is! Did one 
ever see more happiness in any human 
face? What did the mother say? ‘‘ Noth- 
ing butadream.”’ ‘‘If man knew woman 
he would hate her; if woman knew man she 
would loathe him.” ‘Now she is married 
with all her sadness upon her—and that. 
heavy black cloud which spoiled her face. 
Who could marry a girl with all the signs of 
disgust stamped upon her, visible beneath 
the bridal veil ?’’ 

‘‘Armiger—Armiger, of Pembroke—why 
—I remember now; he had no money—not a 
sou; he came up to town, like any other fel- 
low, to make his fortune... Armiger— There 
was another Christopher Armiger, I sup- 
pose.’’ And so he went on in his mind, 
while his eyes rested with ever-increasing 
pleasure on the lovely girl of his can- 
vas. 

While he was sitting there a couple came 
along and planted themselves between the 
seat and the canvas. 

*« Do you like it, Christie ?’’ 

The painter started. He recognized the 
voice, which he had only heard once, 

‘«Do you like it?” the girl repeated. 

«‘ Like it? Madge mine, it is splendid! 
Only, of course,” the man’s voice dropped; 
‘¢it does not. do you justice. Nothing could— 
nothing could.’’ y 

She laughed. She turned her head to 
smile upon him. It was the girl of the por- 
trait. And she had gone back to the happi- 
ness of her former dream! Her face expressed 
all the vivacity, sprightlinessand joy that the. 
artist had put into the picture. _Wonderful! 
Then Christopher—who was Christopher?. It 
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must have been the first man, after all, not 
the second, 

‘*It is exactly like you, Madge,’’ the lover, 
who was also the bridegroom, whispered, 
‘‘when—that day—in the garden—oh, you 
were so full of happiness, and it made me so 
proud.”” 

‘*Foolish boy!’’ she said. ‘‘ Theysay the 
portrait is like that of my great-great-aunt 
Dorothy. We have got it painted and hang- 
ing in the library. But her picture wants 
life. The original was full of vivacity and 
sprightliness. There are some verses ad- 
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dressed to her—silly extravagancies, you 
I’ve got a copy locked up some- 


know. 
where. 

‘Venus herself is in thine eyes revealed, 

And every curl a Cupid keeps concealed.’”’ 

‘*I must read the whole of that adorable 
poem,’’ said Christopher. ‘‘ Meanwhile, we 
shall have the portrait all to ourselves in a 
few days.”’ 

They passed on. 

‘«T wonder!” said the painter, looking after 
them. ‘ 


Lonvon, ENGLAND. 


WASHINGTON’S FOREIGN POLICY AND 
THE PHILIPPINES. 


BY JAMES ALBERT WOODBURN, 


PRoFESSOR OF AMERICAN ‘History, INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


In discussing our policy in the Philippines 
conservative writers who oppose the expan- 
sion of our power and influence in the East 
generally assume that to acquire territory 
acress the seas would be vitally inconsistent 
with the principles and policies instituted by 
Washington and the revered fathers of the 
Republic. The English-American mind will 
always be much influenced by the precedents 
of the past. Not to break violently with the 
past is one of the maxims of Anglo-Saxon 
politics. However unreasonable it may ap- 
pear to the radical mind who cares little for 
tradition, it is undoubtedly true, alike in a 
political as in a religious cause, that proof of 
ancient years is great gain. Therefore, all 
parties on all sides of all questions are usually 
found appealing for support to the examples 
of the past. Occasionally a statesman of 
great force and original mind may break 
away from the precedents of a century and 
set 4 new precedent for the centuries to 
come. Mr. Reed did this in his notable and 
worthy struggle for a better method of de- 
termining a quorum in the House. But 
usually by such conduct in public men our 
feelings and habits are offended, and the in- 
stinct which bids us seek safety in the old 
paths binds us to the past—to the old poli- 
cies that have been tried, to the old ways that 
have been trod. 


But the past should not be misinterpreted 
nor its policies mistaken for principles. Does 
the foreign policy instituted by Washington 
and carried forward by Jefferson and John 
Quincy Adams condemn to-day the policy of 
national expansion? Would the application 
of the old statesmanship to our present 
problems restrict our territory and the oper- 
ation of our republican principles to their 
present limits? These questions can be an- 
swered only as we come to see the policy of 
our early statesmen in the light of their 
times. 

The best sources for the study of Wash- 
ington’s foreign policy are found in two of 
his well-known State papers—the Procla- 
mation of Neutrality, April 23d, 1793, and 
the Farewell Address, September 17th, 1796. 
A study of these two documents will give 
one the substance of what Washington be- 
lieved should be the policy of the new nation 
toward foreign States and foreign complica- 
tions. The first announced a policy for the 
circumstances of the times; the second set 
forth a rule of national action, to guide the 
public councils in times to come. 

The Proclamation of Neutrality announced 
that a state of war existed between Great 
Britain and France. ‘‘ The duty and interest 
of the United States require,’’ said Washing- 
ton, ‘‘that they should with sincerity and 
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good faith adopt and pursue a conduct 
friendly and impartial toward the belligerent 
Powers."’ The citizens of the United States 
were, accordingly, exhorted carefully to avoid 
all acts tending to contravene such relation, 
and warned that any one who aided hostili- 
ties against one of the belligerents pereeceen 
himself liable to prosecution. 

The country was at that time rent with 
fierce -factions—an English faction and a 
French faction, each seeking to commit 
America to the interest of one of the com- 
batants in the existing European war. It is 
difficult for us to understand the state of the 
public mind at that time. Changes in poli- 
tics and policies which are not gradual, which 
occur on lines of sharp cleavage, are gener- 
ally accompanied by excitement and resist- 
ance, Washington’s policy, tho in harmony 
with natural national development, was a 
radical departure. He broke with tradition, 
and marked out a new path. Before 1789 
such a thing as our impartiality or neutrality 
in a war between Great Britain and France 
had never been heard of in America. A 
Declaration of Independence, a Treaty ot 
Peace, a new Constitution—these are mere 
parchments, and parchments do not change 
national habits. All our lives we had been 
but an extension of Eurdpe, an appendage of 
European States. What concerned them 
concerned us; their agitations agitated us. 
Wehad no separate interests, nor concerns, 
nor policies. During our war for independ- 
ence we had been in alliance with France; 
and we had pledged ourselves to her by our 
solemn public word that in future her ene- 
mies should be ours and ours hers. Fur- 
ther, the French people were struggling for 
liberty and republicanism, and her cause 
naturally excited the sympathy of Americans. 
In 1793, therefore, when the French revo- 
lutionary wars began, the burning question 
dividing this nation was one of European 
politics. To which of the contending forces 
shall we give our help? Arguments for 
Britain and arguments for France filled the 
public mind; but the interests of America 
were forgotten. As a Spanish traveler is 
teported to have said, there were in America 
many Englishmen and many Frenchmen 


but, unfortunately, there were no Amer- 
icans, 
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Essentially, the problem confronting 
Washington was one of national independ- 
ence. Shall we have an American policy 
for the American people, or shall we play the 
part of a weak satellite to some powerful 
European favorite? Was it possible that we 
should pursue an independent course while 
these two European nations were at war? 
Was this what our independence meant? 
Were we not bound to ally ourselves with one 
party or the other and take part in the strug- 
gle? The French faction insisted with vehe- 
mence. that we should ally ourselves with 
France and lend her our aid, in accordance 
with our sacred treaty obligations and public 
declaration of 1778. It was with the great- 
est difficulty that Washington was enabled 
to pursue a course clearly dictated by Amer- 
ican interests and independence. He main- 
tained a fair neutrality and saved the young 
nation from a disastrous war. Washington’s 
title to wisdom has been long and well estab- 
lished; but nothing in his great life ever gave 
him better right tothe title than his neutral- 
ity policy of 1793. Washington believed that 
America had a right to act for America, and 
that, tho European nations might engage in 
war, we still had the right to live in peace. 
It has been well said that ‘‘it is the proud- 
est trophy of our Government that at such a 
time Jefferson could formulate against France 
broad principles of neutrality to which time 
has added nothing.”’ 

So much for Washington’s policy. This 
policy was based upon a rule of national 
conduct, the rule indicated by the famous 
passage in his Farewell Address, which Wash- 
ington believed should guide our future 
policy: 

‘* Nothing is more essential than that perma- 
nent inveterate antipathies against particular 
nations and passionate attachment for others 
should be excluded; and that in place of them 
just and amicable feelings toward all should 
be cultivated. Excessive partiality for one 
foreign: nation and excessive dislike for 
another, cause those whom they actuate to see 
danger only on one side. . . . The great 
rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign 
nations is, in extending our commercial rela- 
tions, to have with them as little political con- 
nection as possible. Europe has a set of pri- 
mary interests which to us have none, ora very 
remote relation. Hence she must be engaged 
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in frequent controversies, the causes of which 
are foreign to our concerns. It is unwise to 
implicate ourselves in the vicissitudes of her 
politics, her friendships or her enmities.” 


Jefferson, as Secretary of State, officially 
approved the policy of Washington, and 
afterward, as President, led his countrymen 
in the samedirection, ‘‘ Let our affairs,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘be disentangled from those of all 


other nations, except as to commerce.’’ And- 


in his first inaugural address, that historic 
platform of American democracy, he an- 
nounced as a cardinal principle, ‘‘ peace, 
commerce and honest friendship with all 
nations, entangling alliances with none.’’ 
This, as is well known, was the underlying 
principle of the policy of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, begun by Washington, continued by 
Jefferson, announced by John Quincy 
Adams, and followed by Lincoln and Seward: 
‘*Our first and fundamental maxim should 
be, never to entangle ourselves in the broils 
of Europe; oursecond, never to allow Europe 
to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic affairs,” as 
Jefferson expressed it. 

Such has been the national desire which 
we have steadily pursued. No foreign alli- 
ances, peace with all, entanglements with 
none, If statesmen were ever vindicated by 
time, certainly a century of experience has 
vindicated the policy of Washington and 
Jefferson. 

Our constant territorialexpansion during 
this century has by no means involved a de- 
pature from this wise policv. To depart delib- 
erately and without apparent necessity from 
the old policy, to enter into an al/éance with a 
European Power and thus become the subject 
and victim of the rivalries, jealousies, hatreds 
and hostilities of all the others,—those who 
suggest so wide a departure from the wise 
and time-honored policy of the fathers 
should at least show that our changed circum- 
stances and needs are such as to demand it. 
But those who make no distinction between 
alliances and possessions are guilty of a great 
confusion in terms. 

But we are told that to possess the 
Philippines may lead to complications and 
rivalries, and finally to alliances. This 
is very true, and so may many other things. 
The Nicaragua Canal, built and owned under 
our control, may do so, The future has 
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many possibilities, and, after all, it must be 
confessed that what we do, even as to foreign 
alliances, must depend.upon our circum- 
stances. A true knowledge of the public 
conduct of Washington and Jefferson will 
lead us to see that they would not regard 
this great rule of national conduct as inflexi- 
ble, binding us at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. Their teaching and public con- 
duct refute sucha view. These great men 
were statesmen. They believed with Burke, 
one of the greatest of political philosophers, 
that statesmanship is the science of circum- 
stances, and that nothing absolute can be 
affirmed in politics. If, for instance, while 
deploring war and seeking to restore and 
preserve the peace and order of this hemi- 
sphere, we were attacked by a combination of 
European Powers, does any one suppose that 
Washington would not seek the aid of friend- 
ly alliances and all other means of defense 
which God might place in our hands? In 
the beginning he fought in alliance with 
France. What Jefferson would have done in 
an emergency, in theinterest of his country, 
is well known. Thoan ideologist in politics, 
circumstances were the decisive factors with 
him in affairs of State. When French power 
threatened our interests and expansion in 
Louisiana, Jefferson, -whose passion was 
peace, who was more Gallican than Anglican 
in his sympathies, wrote: 

‘The day France. takes possession of New 
Orleans seals the union of two nations who in 
conjunction can maintain exclusive possession 
of the ocean. From that moment we must 
marry ourselves to the British fleet and na- 
tion.” 


Such an alliance would -have been very 
contrary to his tastes and inconsistent with 
his oft-repeated precepts; but with Jefferson, 
as with Washington, the circumstances and 
interests of his country were decisive. 

There is nothing in our precedents, historic 
traditions, political principles or early states- 
manship, which should prevent our further 
territorial, political and commercial expan- 
sion. We are notin bondage.to the past. 
We are free to discuss this question on its 
merits. Not a generation has passed in 
American history without a territorial en- 
largement, and most of these were stranger 
and} more startling than the ones now 
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proposed. Our purchase and admission of 
Louisiana were far more alarming and uncon- 
stitutional to Josiah Quincy than is our 
possession of the Philippines to Massachu- 
setts public men to-day. That: wise expan- 
sion of Quincy’s time, among strange races 
and the ‘*‘ wild men of the West,’’ was de- 
nounced as a revolution which would justify 
secession and disunion. But who questions 
its wisdom and policy to-day? 

Our interests and the interests of Christian 
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civilization and good government throughout 
the world should determine this question. 
America should seek peace with all nations 
and pursue it earnestly. She should neither 
seek alliances nor turn from her course from 
fear of them. She should take counsel of 
her faith, not of her fears, and enter the 
‘‘open door” to use her power and influence 
wherever she can for the higher freedom, the 
better order and the good government of the 
world. 


THE WAVES THAT COME FROM OUTER SPACE. 


BY PROF, JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 


DrREcTOR OF THE PuysicaAL LABORATORY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE strongest impression I received on 
ascending a snow-peak in Switzerland, 13,000 
feet above the sea, was not from the view of 
the lower peaks, which extended far toward the 
plains of Italy like atumultuous sea suddenly 
transfixed. Impressive as this scene was, I 
do not recall it so forcibly as the conscious- 
ness of the perfect silence in the space around 
and aboveme Judging by onesense alone— 
that of hearing unaided—a traveler through 
the space between us and the distant stars 
apparently might conclude that there were 
no motions which could, by any possibility, 
affect his sense of hearing. Yet certain ex- 
periments which I shall describe show how 
silent waves in the air can announce their 
coming by audible sound. 

The space between us and the furthest star 
seems cold and desolate, silent and lifeless; 
yet it is full of wonderful wave-motions, 
which we are just beginning to interpret. 
We see the light of the sun; we feel the heat 
waves, and we are sure that the distant stars 
are also suns, for we can analyze their light; 
and we find that it is substantially similar to 
that emitted by the sun. Do we also re- 
ceive other waves from the stars which our 
present instruments cannot detect? This 
question would seem at first sight to lead 
us away from the region of accurate knowl- 
edge into that which, perhaps, may be termed 
intuitional philosophy. We have, however, a 
justification in asking this question; for we 
can photograph stars which the eye of man 


can never see. The short waves of light 
beyond the visible violet in the sun’s spec- 
trum or that of the stars affect a sensitive 
plate, altho these waves cannot be detected 
by the eye. Can we go further and believe, 
with sure ground for our belief, that there 
are stars which can never be revealed by our 
present photographic methods? I think 
that this belief rests on a sure foundation; 
for it has been discovered that the glass 
lenses of our telescopes absorb a large pro- 
portion of the rays of light from the stars; 
and this inevitable loss can never be com- 
pensated by making larger glass lenses. If 
the lenses could be made of quartz of a suffi- 
cient size—since quartz absorbs less than 
glass—we could obtain the images ofa great 
number of stars that are now unrevealed. 
Such lensesseem impossibleto obtain. Or if a 
very large concave mirror could be accurately 
constructed and properly mounted we could 
obviate the loss caused by glass lenses, and 
greatly increase our knowledge of the limits 
of the universe. Such a mirror may be con- 
structed; yet we have still another formida- 
ble obstacle which cannot be overcome by 
our present photographic methods. The 
waves of energy which constitute light meet 
with a serious obstacle when they impinge 
on the atoms which constitute the atmos- 
phere of the earth. This atmosphere 
seems a very slight affair to oppose wave 
motion to such a serious degree that it 
hides the limits of the universe from 
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us; indeed, an observer on Mars would 
have difficulty in ascertaining whether the 
earth is surrounded by an atmosphere or 
not. Yet this comparatively slight envel- 
op of air and vapor extending barely to a 
distance of a hundred miles from the sur- 
face of the earth, completely shuts out even 
our photographic view of very distant stars. 
If we could observe even the sun and the 
visible stars from a station a hundred miles 
above the earth, by means of our present 
methods in photography we should find a 
vast realm of wave-motions opened to us, 
and the apparent solar spectrum might be 
greatly increased in length. At present, 
therefore, we can form no conception of the 
extent of the universe, and we can set no 
limits. Such limits have been set, however. 
The apparently vast collection of visible 
stars is said not to be so vast as it seems. 
The visible stars seem to form a swarm in 
space—shaped somewhat like a lens; ora 
vessel consisting of one saucer covering 
another. An observer in the middle of such 
a lenticular space would see more stars 
toward the edges of the saucer than he would 
at right angles to this direction. The edges 


of the saucer might, therefore, represent 
the Milky Way. An Egyptian astronomer 
might thus have arrived at a conception of 
the limits of the universe; but the imagina- 
tion of the physicist is not satisfied with this 
estimate; it is better satisfied with the won- 
derful lines of Kipling: 


‘‘Beyond the path of the outmost sun through 
utter darkness hurled— 
Further than ever comet flared or vagrant star 
dust swirled— 
Live such as fought and sailed and ruled and 
loved and made our world. 


‘‘ And ofttimes cometh our wise Lord God, master 
of every trade, 

And tells them tales of his daily toil, of Edens 

newly made; 

And they rise to their teet as he passes by, gen- 

tlemen unafraid.” 

We know that there are short waves of 
light—shorter than we can at present detect. 
Are there also long waves of energy which 
elude our senses? This question brings us to 
a consideration of recent remarkable discov- 
eries in electricity. We have said nothing 
thus far of the long waves of light and heat 
which reach us from outer space. Such 
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waves longer than 1-60,oooth of an inch are 
not absorbed appreciably by our atmosphere. 
The longest of such waves which our instru- 
ments can detect’ as heat waves is barely 
I-20,000th of an inch. The physicist, how- 
ever, knows that there are longer waves of 
energy than this. Waves of electricity over 
one hundred feet in length have been meas- 
ured; and the electro-magnetic theory of 
light supposes that the waves of light, heat 
and electricity do not differ except in wave 
length. In one sense, therefore, the wave of 
electricity one hundred feet in length can be 
considered a wave-length of light or heat or 
electricity. The Egyptian had no conception 
of this world of waves—of this tumultuous 
surging, so to speak, across the realms of 
space. Even Faraday, fifty years ago, had 
no conception of the extent of the influences 
to which we are subjected. 

Is it not possible that we shall detect and 
receive the long waves that come across 
space from the distant stars? And what im- 
pressions will they convey to us? We now 
detect such long waves over great distance 
on the surface of the earth, and I know of 
nothing in the realm of physical science 
more stimulating to the imagination than the 
recent experiments with electrical waves. 
These waves are excited by electrical sparks, 
such as can be produced by an ordinary 
electrical machine. It has been discovered 
that such sparks send forth waves of elec- 
tricity which can pass through brick walls or 
wooden partitions, and even hills of earth. 
An electrical spark one inch in length pro- 
duced at a station thirty or forty feet above 
the ground, will excite waves which can be 
detected at a distance of four miles; and tel- 
egraphic messages have been sent by means 
of such waves through space without the use 
of wires. The practical man immediately 
sees in this a method of preventing collisions 
in fogs, for such waves are not absorbed by 
the fog. There are certain practical difficul- 
ties in the way of utilizing the method for 
this purpose which may be overcome, and 
which we shall not discuss in this paper. We 
are chiefly concerned at present in setting 
forth the remarkable extension of our knowl- 
edge of the possibilities of wave-motion. 

A simple electric spark can produce these 
long electrical waves, and acts as_ the 
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transmitter. The receiver of the impulses is 
still simpler, and consists merely of a little 
glass tube about the size of one’s forefinger, 
which is filled with iron filings. Two wires are 
embedded in the mass of filings and are con- 
nected to an ordinary telegraph sounder and 
a battery. When an electric wave falls on 
the tube of filings, there arises a click in the 
telegraphic instrument. The tube of iron 
filings certainly seems a simple affair; the 
theory of its action, however, is complicated 
and not well understood. It is known, how- 
ever, that the electrical waves impinging on 
the particles of iron cause a response, a pul- 
sation or a fluctuation in them which allows 
the energy of the battery a free flow for 
an instant. In a similar manner, perhaps, 
some recondite influence can upset the par- 
ticles in our brains, and thus communicate 
impressions. What physicist can fail to be 
astounded at the immense possibilities in 
the future knowledge of such phenomena 
which is sure to come? 

Faraday could not discover any influence 
of such sparks to a greater distance than ten 
feet. Wehavealready extended our concep- 
tion of the extent of influence of such elec- 
trical sparks from a distance of ten feet toa 
distance of four or five miles. 

What seems to me still more remarkable is 
the work of a recent investigator who has 
experimented upon the effect of waves upon 
glass tubes filled with particles of carbon. 
If sucha vessel is connected to the ear by a 
rubber tube, and the vessel is held in the 
beam of an electric search-light, one can 
hear human speech which is spoken into 
the transmitter placed in the electrical cir- 
cuit of the search-light, and which is trans- 






In the calendars of greatness 

Are but nobly spent to-days; 
For to-morrow brings no laurels, 

And the waiting win no bays. 
To the poet comes the vision, 

To the painter comes the dream; 
But only in the present 


Can he shape the golden theme. 
New York City, 


TO-DAY 


TO-DAY. 
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mitted across at least a mile of space to the 
listener. It is known that there are waves 
involved in this phenomenon; and there are 
doubtless both short waves and long waves; 
that is, visible electric waves and invisible 
electric waves. These waves excite the fine 
particles of carbon in the receiving tube into 
pulsations which reproduce the speech spoken 
into the electric light circuit. 

The astronomer of the present may appear 
to the astronomer of the future akin to the 
Egyptian astronomer; for he now deals 
merely with a comparatively narrow range of 
waves of light, or what we prefer to call 
waves of electricity. When instruments are 
perfected which will take cognizance of the 
long electrical waves from the stars, imagine 
the extension of our knowledge of the mys- 
terious influences that reach us across the 
ocean of space. 

Just as the waves of electricity from mi- 
nute sparks excite pulsation in distant atoms, 
the electrical waves from outer space may 
set the atoms of our atmosphere into vibra~- 
tion, Indeed, it is now believed by many 
investigators that the blue color of the sky 
is caused in this manner; the electrical waves 
set the molecules of the air into pulsation, 
and this pulsation results in sending forth 
waves which give the sensation of blue color. 

Cannot the student of physical science 
thus offer many fruitful suggestions to the 
theologian which may serve to fan the lat- 
ter’s belief in secret spiritual influences to a 
still brighter flame? In the physical world, 
even, itis true that eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard what has been prepared from the 
beginning. 


CamBripGg, Mass. 


The statesman never falters 
With the time to do at hand, 
And the warrior never slumbers 
When the trumpets rouse the land; 
The sailor spreads his canvas 
When the wind blows out to sea, 
And to-day is turned the furrow 
For the harvest yet to be. 


FROM COLLEGE CAP TO ARMY BONNET. 


BY ELIZABETH M. CLARK. 


LiTERARY SECRETARY OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Ir was in the quaint, historical city of 
Ziirich, the Mecca of the majority of women 
who plan to study abroad, that I first came 
into close touch with the Salvation Army. 
Taking up the daily paper, one Saturday 
morning, and looking over the announce- 
ments for the coming week, I read a notice 
to the effect that a former student and grad- 
uate of the university would conduct spe- 
cial meetings in one of the Salvation Army 
halls in Ziirich on Sunday. 

«‘Impossible,” I exclaimed to myself, read- 
ing the announcement again lest my imper- 
fect knowledge of newspaper German should 
have misled me. 

But no! The announcement had exactly 
the same meaning the second time that it had 
seemed to bear at first, and I determined to 
attend one of the meetings, feeling that it 
would be an interesting psychological study 
to look at a man who had studied science at 
the very university where I was then study- 
ing philology, and who yet had become a 
worker in the ranks of the Salvation Army. 

Calling in a friend who was also an ‘‘Amer- 
ican Girl Abroad,’’ I suggested that she 
should go with me to study this peculiar 
phase of the development of man. ‘‘It 
can’t be evolution,” I said, ‘‘it must be revo- 
lution,”’ 

So the next day we started out for the 
afternoon meeting in very much the same 
spirit which leads many a small masculine 
compatriot of ours to go to the circus; we 
wanted to have a look at ‘‘the wild beasts.” 

There was not any exciting sequel to this 
incident; in fact, there was no immediate 
evident result so far as we two were con- 
cerned, except an increased interest in the 
work of ‘‘dze Hezls-Armee,” and a broader 
conception of its diversified operations. 
Through that meeting we learned to say in 
explanation to friends more ignorant than 
ourselves, ‘‘Of course the Salvation Army 
must have some educated people in its ranks, 
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It’s absolutely necessary for the sake of man- 
agement and organization.’’ 

Yet that incident is indirectly responsible 
for leading me to write this article. There 
are sO many people in our country, thought- 
ful people who are well versed on other 
subjects and who yet imagine that the Sal- 
vation Army is entirely composed of converts 
who live in blissful ignorance of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, that it seems worth 
while to present the other side of the case. 
Another incident comes to mind which 
seems so applicable, as well as so irresistibly 
funny, that it may be granted space here. It 
was on a ferry-boat that a nice-looking old 
lady came up to me and said, with a benev- 
olent smile, ‘‘ And how long have you been 
rescued, my dear? Don’t youthink it would 
be nice to learn how to read and write?’ 

Yes, I dothinkso; it would be very nice. 
That’s why I am experimenting on this 
article. : 

Of course, there are two sides to this ques- 
tion, as to practically every other. On the 
one hand, it is the special glory of the Salva- 
tion Army that its work as a whole is done, 
‘‘not by might nor by power,’’ but rather 
through the instrumentality of humble peo- 
ple, lowly means and simple methods. The 
testimony of a converted drunkard, raised 
up from the depths of misery and degrada- 
tion to the hights of respectability, good 
citizenship and real Christianity, bears with- 
in itself the force of that irresistible logic 
which deduces, ‘‘ What has been, can be,”’ 
and leads naturally, almost inevitably, to a 
repetition of the miracle. The laws of God’s 
spiritual kingdom are just as real, just as 


logical, just as much to be depended upon as 


are the laws of science or mathematics. And 
they are not principally composed of those 
bugbears known as exceptions. 

On the other hand, it is unquestionably 
true that there is a far larger proportion of 
well-educated, thoughtful men and women 
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in the Salvation Army than is supposed to 
be the case by the majority of outsiders, men 


and women who have heard the still, small’ 


voice of the Old Testament or the Christ of 
the New, calling them to ‘leave all and fol- 
low’’ into the ranks of that division of the 
Church Militant, familiarly known to the in- 
habitants of slum districts as ‘‘the Halle- 
luyers.” But isn’t it worth something just 
to carry that one word, the symbol of a re- 
joicing heart, into neighborhoods where lit- 
tle else is known except sorrow and misery 
and crime? 

The very nature of the organization de- 
mands a certain proportion of workers with 
trained minds. 
standards of mental work, that of keeping 
accounts, one is forced to see that it would 
not have been possible to have this correctly 
done unless those Salvationists. in charge of 
the financial management had been capable 
of high-grade work in their department. 
Were this otherwise, Dr. A. T. Pierson could 
not have written of William Booth, as he has 
done in a recent number of the A/zsszonary 
Review: ‘Even his enemies and detractors 
have failed to find any fatal flaw in his busi- 
nesslike, economical, honest and judicious 
use of money.” This comment refers to only 
one kind of brain-work, and yet the principle 
is the same throughout. It stands to reason 
that if people who are not capable of filling 
positions of responsibility are placed in such 
positions, the departments must suffer and 
the force of the organization be weakened. 
Yet it is probably true that the Army offers 
more variety of scope in its work than any 
other one religious body. 

No distinction is made between men and 
women ‘‘officers’’ as to eligibility for ad- 
vancement and responsible work; theoret- 
ically, this principle is often stated by Army 


leaders, and practically, it is carried out, tho 


the fact is always taken into consideration 
that there are certain branches of work better 
suited for masculine physique as well as cer- 
tain other departments which really require 
womanly tenderness and tact. At present 
there are three women holding the responsi- 
ble positions of leaders of the Army opera- 
tions, in the countries of Norway, Finland 
and Canada; of these, one is General Booth’s 
daughter, Commissioner Eva Booth, the 
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others being Commissioner Ouchterloney and 
Brigadier Hedwig von Haartman. 

Three American colleges of high grade are 
represented in the Salvation Army of New 
York, There are also in its ranks graduates 
of normal colleges and of other institutions 
whose entrance examinations are not quite 
so formidable as those of our women’s col- 
leges which vie with one another for the 
honor of holding first rank: Of these latter 
Vassar College has one representative now 
in Salvation Army service, Wellesley has one, 
and Bryn Mawr two. Perhaps it may be of 
some little interest to note the work, past 
and present, of these former collegians who 
have exchanged the realm of books for that 
of humanity. 

Of these four the Vassar graduate was the 
first to lay aside the college cap for the Army 
bonnet. It was while traveling abroad, after 
having completed her work at the college of 
her choice, that she first came into touch 
with the strange organization of which she 
had heard very little that was true, and much 
that was exaggerated or false. She looked 
upon Salvationists (always from a safe dis- 
tance) with curiosity, but at first with no 
feeling of even human kinship. To her mind 
they appeared to be some inexplicable freak 
of anthropology! 

Yet closer contact brought her into a 
clearer understanding of them, their work 
and its results. Gradually the feeling be- 
came definite that her life-work was to be 
among these people whom she had alter- 
nately looked uptoand looked down upon. 

This ‘is not the time for a study in soul 
problems and struggles, such as each one of 
the college delegates went through before ar- 
riving’ at a decision so apparently unreasona- 
ble in the eyes of other people. The God 
who made his meaning clear to the child 
Samuel has not limited ‘his power through 
the intervening centuries, and any one who 
is conscious of God’s call to a certain line of 
action, must needs obey. It is ‘not possible 
to serve God except inthe way and place of 
his appointment. 

“He will live, nay, it pleaseth him to live, 


So long as God please and just how God 
please, 


He even seeketh not to please God more, 
(Which meaneth otherwise) than as. God 
please.”’ © 
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That description of Lazarus in ‘‘ Karshish’’ 
helped another college girl to follow a lead- 
ing which she felt to be no less divine be- 
cause she could not prove it to the satisfac- 
tion of any one besides herself, 


“You must mix some uncertainty 
With faith, if you would have faith oe 4d 


said another one of Browning's characters 
(in ‘‘ Easter Day’’); and the Vassar girl cer- 
tainly did that. There was the uncertainty 
about many things; but there was also the 
faith! Thirteen years ago she became a Sal- 
vation Army officer, and during all this time 
the uncertainty has decreased in direct ratio 
to the increased faith, strengthened and 
fortified by the many modern miracles she 
has seen wrought through humble means, 

At present she is living a quiet life at home 
with her husband and her two children, 
writing, when time and strength permit, for 
one or another of the Salvation Army publi- 
cations. During the days when her health 
allowed her to come more to the front, she 
held several very responsible positions in 
what is called ‘‘ field service,” z. ¢., oversight 
of the various corps of the Salvation Army, 
and also has written three books which have 
had a large circulation among both Salva- 
tionists and outside friends. 

Seven years were spent at Wellesley by 
the officer who is now representing that 
college in the ranks of the Salvation Army; 
she was there three years as student and four 

- years as tutor in botany. During the greater 
part of that time she was a member of the 
Army’s Auxiliary League. 

Asked by a friend as to what it was that 
first attracted her to the Army, she referred 
toa scene in Boston where she had watched 
a little group of strangely dressed people 
surrounded by a howling, hooting mob that 
pelted them alternately with bad language 
and bad potatoes. The Salvationists neither 
retaliated nor showed any signs of a wish to 
do so. It was a striking example of self- 
control even to the college student, 

This particular college girl is now filling 
three positions at the National Headquarters 
of the organizations in New York, in two of 
which her college work and college training 
are of inestimable value. She is on the ed- 
itorial staff, having charge of the children’s 
paper published by the Salvation Army; she 
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has oversight of the children’s work carried 
on in German districts, a work which would 
be practically impossible but for her-knowl- 
edge of the language gained at college; and 
she also holds an appointment as Assistant 
National Secretary for the work among chil- 
dren throughout the whole country. Surely, 
these three positions represent no sinecure; 
neither could they be filled except by one 
who added the advantages of mental train- 
ing to those of spiritual experience. 

‘«It is so unreasonable of you to think of 
joining the Salvation Army. You are simply 
throwing away your whole education, or most 
of it. In fact, your college education will be 
a positive hindrance instead of a help, for 
you will not be able to reach poor, ignorant 
people half so well as those can who come 
from their own station of life.”’ 

This was an argument used with many 
variations, about five years ago, to one of 
those two Bryn Mawr students who are now 
Salvation Army workers. It seemed an un- 
answerable argument—at least, the girl 
could not meet it then with words; but she 
felt sure that in some way facts would con- 
found and disprove theory. 

Soit happened. In the four years of her 
work asa Salvation Army officer this college 
student has found use.for nearly everything 
she ever learned. On the midnight streets 
of cosmopolitan London and New York, 
pleading with fallen, hopeless women, that 
knowledge of French and German, gained 
through preparation for entrance examina- 
tions, has helped her to reach many who 
could not have understood the same offer of 
loving sympathy and help had it been given 
in English. Later on her literary work, both 
on the Salvation Army editorial staff and 
also in writing about the organization for 
outside publications, proved again the im- 
portance of mental training for some 
branches of Army work. Nor has_ she 
found that the mere fact of her knowing how 
to use scientific terms when necessary ever 
kept her from being able to speak in the sim- 
plest of language to those who could be 
reached in this way and in no other. It was 
nothing but a fallacy, that argument about 
education necessarily being a hindrance. 
Of course it could interfere, but it need 
not, 
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The other Bryn Mawr student is also 
engaged on literary work, being the one of 
the four whose field of labor lies outside her 
native land. She, perhaps most of all, keeps 
in touch with Salvation Army operations in 


all countries, for last summer she visited °* 


many of the stations at different places on the 
Continent of Europe, and is now working at 
the International Hesdanastere of the Army 
in London. 

There is a beautiful story in the fourth 
chapter of Acts, the story of two unlearned, 
ignorant men who had yet learned of Christ, 
and through that divine wisdom had made an 
impression, not of themselves, but of their 
Master, upon the people. The fourteenth 
verse of that chapter. seems to be biblical 
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authority forany method not in itself wrong 
which may be used for the salvation of men’s 
souls and bodies. ‘‘ And beholding the man 
which was healed standing with them they 
could say nothing against it.’ 

Of course they could not argue away or 
criticise away that living miracle before their 
eyes, and the same principle holds good to- 
day. The question is not one of education 
vs. ignorance, but rather one of service and 
result, Every advantage of intellect, educa- 
tion and training can be put to good use as 
an additional equipment for faithful work; 
God is still God, and his power is not 
limited to any one. class out of his many ~ 
‘*sorts and conditions of men.’’ 


New York Cry. 


THE UNUSED PRODUCTS OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY, 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


SINCE its foundation, in 1845, the United 
States Naval Academy has graduated about 
2,400 men. Of these there survive, on the 
active list of the navy, 1,053, on the retired 
list 150, and out of the navy and pursuing 
various callings in civil life, 540. These 
totals are based upon the ‘‘ Naval Register” 
issued in January, 1898, and upon the Roster 
compiled by the Graduates’ Association in 
1896. They are sufficiently accurate for 
present purposes, It will be apparent from 
them that the civilian graduates have now 
reached an aggregate number about half as 
large as that of the active officers and more 
than three times greater than that of the 
retired officers. From what is known of 
them individually—notably their ages, pur- 
suits, conditions under which they left the 
service, etc.—it is estimated that about one 
hundred of them are probably unfitted for 
any naval duty. This leaves 440 of them 
available for recall in case of necessity. To 
respond to such a recall is a moral obligation 
resting upon all of them in return for the 
education which they have received from the 
country. I have yet to encounter one who 
does not recognize this, or who is not willing 
to discharge it to the full extent of his abil- 


ity. 


Such a necessity as obviously required the 
return of the civilian graduates to naval duty 
occurred in the late war, It found the navy 
ready for instant service so far as its actual 
vessels and existing personnel were con- 
cerned. But the available force. was not 
sufficient to maintain the blockade, to pro- 
vide colliers, scouts and patrol ships, 
Therefore it was rapidly increased by the 
purchase and charter of merchant vessels of 
all sizes from great transatlantic liners to small 
pleasure yachts and harbor tugs. These aux- 
iliaries had to be fitted out; that is, pro- 
vided with stores and armanent, and in many 
cases their construction was modified to adapt 
them to carry guns and light armor plating. 
All this required not only work, but very 
rapid work, The officers of the Regular 
Navy were not sufficient in number to meet 
the demands of the augmented fleet. There- 
fore civilian volunteers were admitted to the 
commissioned grades, with a tenure of office 
limited to the war. They were derived from 
the following sources: Officers of merchant 
vessels, officers of naval militia, and civilians 
more or less connected by business or pleas- 
ure with maritime life. 

Of these people the only ones who had had 
any previous education for or experience in 
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the navy were the graduates of the Naval 
Academy. Of the others, the merchant offi- 
cers were excellent seamen, but ignorant of 
gunnery and man-oi-war discipline. The 
naval. militiamen had at best a knowledge of 


the rudiments of the profession, and a very” 


limited experience at sea. The civilians had 
about everything to learn. 

From the official «‘ Directory,’’ revised by 
the Navy Department in August last, it ap- 
pears that 634 additional volunteer officers 
were commissioned in the line and the en- 
gineer and marine corps. And it also ap- 
pears that despite the fact above shown that 
440 civilian graduates were available, only 90 
of them were: employed. That only about 
one-fifth of these especially educated men 
who held themselves at the call of the coun- 
try should have been utilized, and that the 
proportion of those who were put back into 
service should have been only one-seventh of 
the total number of additional officers is 
worth inquiring into. 

Some further facts going to show why the 
civilian graduates ought to have been recalled 
may now be noted. The cost of graduating 
each cadet from the Naval Academy is prob- 
ably, at the present time, not far from $7,000. 
It has been much higher. Taking this sum 
asa conservative estimate, it is apparent that 
to educate the 440 capable men, the country 
has paid nearly $3,000,000, 

As to their capacity and experience, a lit- 
tle ‘more than one-half of them left the navy 
within a year or two after graduation. The 
remainder served for various lengths of time 
and attained the following grades: Lieuten- 
ant-commander, about five per cent.; lieu- 
tenant, eighteen per cent.; ensign, sixteen 

‘per cent., and engineer, ten percent. It is 

plain, therefore, that not only had all of 
‘them passed the severe ordeal of graduation, 
but a large percentage had seen actual serv- 
ice for long periods of time. 

The whereabouts and position in life of the 
great majority of these men are known. 
Many of them have risen to eminence in civil 
pursuits; some afe in responsible charge of 
large enterprises. The percentage of failures 
among them is so small as to be inconsidera- 
ble. As the world goes, they may all be 
termed successful menin thecallings adopted 
after leaving the navy, and they have earned 
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their places by their merits in competition 
with their fellow citizens. 

Furthermore, they are all known to the 
Government. They have not only passed all 
the necessary tests while in the service, but 
their records during their naval careersare on 


‘file. It cannot be said that either their abil- 


ties or their characters are or ever were unas- 
certainable. Why, then, were these men, thus 
qualified at great expense to the country, 
and ready and willing to serve, not recalled? 


To brief, why was..one-third of the existing 


output of our naval educational create - 
ment thus wasted ? 

The circumstances offer a sufficient answer. 
Not only was there no recall, no direct effort 
made by the Government to bring these civ- 
ilian graduates back to service, but its whole 
policy seems to have been to discourage and 
repel the endeavors of the individuals them- 
selves to return, It did not, it is true, put 
them aside for politicians and the ‘‘sons of 
their fathers,” as it did the civilian graduates 
of West Point; but it did prefer to them 
(six to one) merchant mates, yachtsmen and 
men of no naval experience or education at 
all. To former officers, whose record it well 
knew—and after they had offered their serv- 
ices by letter—it sent a circular informing 
them that if they were citizens and if they 
were over twenty-one years of age, they 
might present themsélves before a board, 
usually at some navy-yard, to be examined 
as to their professional qualifications.. The 
‘‘examinations ” were sometimes shams and 
sometimes pitfalls. They were conducted on 
the Chinese system, so dear to the official 
heart and so hopelessly inconclusive—the 
system which ignores a man’s intelligence, 
general attainments and past record, and 
merely inquires into how much he may hap- 
pen to recollect of arbitrarily chosen details 
ata given hour ona given day; in other 
words, into the state of his nerves, digestion 
and liver at that particular moment. Some 
people got down their old text-books and 
crammed for them. When they knew an ex- 
aminer had served as an instructor at An- 
napolis they promptly crammed: on the sub- 
ject which he had taught. In some cases the 
questions were of the puerile sort put to 
midshipmen forty years ago—catch questions 
in navigation, silly questions about little 
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dodges in seamanship, the. position of rope 
rigging, for example, long since obsolete—or 
designed to exploit the particular profession- 
al fad of the querist (tactical evolutions of a 
boat brigade, for instance); or of so severe- 
ly technical or routine a character that 
no. person. who.had not. seen. recent 
service in the navy could possibly answer 
them, Duty on such ‘‘ boards” was as dis- 
tasteful to the active officers (to their credit 
be it said) as appearance before. them was to 


the men who in some cases had been gradu-. 


ated while their questioners were still in the 
nursery. Many graduates, men of years and 
high standing in their professions and call- 
ings, refused to compromise their own dig- 
nity and self-respect by submitting to such an 
inquisition; and when it was found that one 
prominent board had as a member charged 
with passing on their ‘‘moral qualifications’’ a 
stock-broker whose reputation had become 
far from savory they turned their backs on it. 

When men whose position and influence in 
the community compelled attention pro- 
tested, the information was grudgingly given 
that they might have their ‘former rank’”’ 
without examination. To sixty per cent. of 
the graduates this meant resuming their 
places as midshipmen or ensigns. ‘‘If we 
only could,” sighed the gray-headed old boys, 
ruefully measuring thegirth of their waists. 
“If all you want is legs and a voice,” re- 
plied one, ‘‘I will supply three junior lieu- 
tenants and pay their salaries.’’ Another, 
aged fifty, and as well known in New York as 
Trinity Church, calmly became an ensign—he 
was Farragut’s aide in that rank thirty years 
ago—and moved himself and valet, itis said, 
on an auxiliary cruiser, where he and the 
captain fixed up a delightful little. mess of 
their own; and now he has enough to talk 
about at his club for the rest of his agreea- 
ble existence. The majority of the gradu- 
ates declined the proposition, 

Then some of the older ones. began to 
make personal representations to the powers 
that be. They pointed out the severe work 
that was being imposed on the naval officers 
charged with the fitting out and disposition 
of the auxiliary vessels; and being in some 
instances classmates of those very men they 
begged to be allowed to help them in dealing 
with the appalling mass of details which was 
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crushing down on them night and day. 
Their requests were ignored. In the. in- 
stances where the need. was most pressing in- 
experienced volunteer officers who were not 
supplied. . They. offered. 
themselves to aid in the navy-yards or in the 
coast patrol service in any capacity. .The 
president of a flourishing manufacturing 
company, expressed his willingness to serve 
as a subordinate clerk, and failing to secure 
that he set himself voluntarily to work to 
help the officer in charge of the patrol fleet at 
New York, They called attention to their own 
position in the business world, and suggested 
that surely they could deal better with it (in 
matters of purchases, contracts, inspection 
of supplies, etc,) in. behalf of the Govern- 
ment than the active naval officers, who 
could be utilized on the fighting line and 
were literally imploring to be. sent there, 
They might as well have talked to the mon- 
ument in Washington as to any one in au- 
thority. They were told plainly that they 
were not wanted. ; 
Meanwhile those of the younger graduates 
who had obtained commissions, . mainly 
through their connection with the naval mi- 
litia rather than through their past education 
at the country’s expense, found that the. 
latter constituted practically no qualification 
at all, One hundred and forty lieutenants 
were appointed, of which 99 were non-gradu- 
ates and 41 graduates; 77 junior lieutenants, 
gf which 60 were non-graduates. and 17 
graduates; 192 ensigns, of which 175. were 
hon-graduates and 17. graduates; 12 chief 
engineers and 57 passed assistant engineers, in 
each of which grades but 4 were graduates, 
Of the 26 officers who were given commands 
of auxiliary vessels, 20 were non-graduates, 
At shore stations they found officers retired 
for cause regularly given preference. over 
them. And this is noteworthy. Unless: tre 
voluntarily retires after forty years’ service 
an officer under the age of sixty-two is-re- 
tired fora cause physical or mental: which, in 
the opinion of the Retiring Board, disquali- 
fies him for duty, He then. goes.home to a 
life of idleness, so far as the navy. is con- 
cerned. The singular spectacle was, theres 
fore, presented of men who had failed being | 
preferred over men who had _ not. failed. | In 
other words, the invalids and the incapables 
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of the navy were deemed more worthy of re- 
sponsible position in the pressing emergency 
of war than the civilian graduates of Anna- 
polis who, in many instances, had been out of 
active service for shorter periods of time, who 
had won in the battle of life, and most of 
whom, on top of it all, had just passed a 
‘‘qualifying’’ examination. There is not 
much to be said about ‘‘lack of qualifica- 
tions” among the civilian graduates after that; 
least of all by officials wedded to the senior- 
ity promotion fetish. 

Besides, absence from the service does not 
seem to make the Naval Academy graduates 
any the less efficient. Nocomplaints against 
those who returned have yet been heard. 
‘They dropped into their places as if they 
had never been out,” said an old officer to 
me; ‘‘and it was curious to see day by day 
the remembrance of the old duties automat- 
ically come back to them.’’ Certainly a 


crucial test was that of one who had left the: 


navy twenty-seven years ago, and not only 
- returned in his old rank of lieutenant-com- 


mander (a grade he had then attained after - 


eleven years, and which now requires thirty 


years’ service), but was immediately given 
command of a vessel, despite the fact that 
regular officers of higher rank and three times 
his actual experience afloat were unable to 


get ships. Certainly when the honors of this 
war are finally distributed there should be 


generous recognition of the original and ad-° 


mirable work of Lieutenant-Commander Ira 
Harris, of the ‘‘ Vulcan,’’ the first naval re- 
pair ship ever equipped. 

The responsibility for this inequitable and 
unwise treatment of the graduates rests of 
course with the Navy Department, and more 
directly upon the Bureau of Navigation. In 
the opinion of many it is chargeable upon 
one or two subordinates therein ‘‘ dressed in 
a‘little brief authority,’ and as the late Mr. 
Henry Bergh used to say of the enthusiasts 
who were always pushing his reforming soci- 
ety into trouble, ‘‘endowed with too much 
zeal and too little common sense.’”’ The 
more progressive men in the navy believe 
with the civilian graduates that the Naval 
Academy exists not only to make naval offi- 
cers, but to educate citizens who can take 
back an intelligent knowledge of the service 
to the people, and who themselves are poten- 
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tially a part of the navy ready to become 
actively so when an emergency appears. 
They recognize the fact that a simple act of 
legislation can produce 500 men with naval 
titles and in naval uniform; but they deny 
that anything but education continued over 
a long time and at great cost can evolve 500 
men equally well fitted and trained for duty 
as naval officers. And with these advocates 
apparently standsthe Secretary of the Navy 
despite his technical responsibility for the 
shortcomings of his subordinates. In reply 
to an inquiry as to the policy of the Govern- 
ment in respect to retaining volunteer officers 
in the Regular Navy after the war, he has 
just said: 

‘* The naval officer of to-day for permanent 
service must, on board ship be acquainted not 
only with seamanship and the duties of navi- 
gation, but he must also have a thorough 
knowledge of the technicalities of steam engi- 
neering, electrical engineering, ordnance, the 
many navy drills, and the practice of the navy 
jn intercourse with foreign representatives, 
naval and diplomatic. For general naval duty 
he must be equally prepared for duty as an 
ordnance expert at the gun factory, a torpedo 
expert at the torpedo station and elsewhere, an 
instructor in the various subjects up to the dif- 
ferential and integral calculus at the Naval 
Academy, and a dozen other such duties which 
the Naval Academy alone properly grounds him 
for.” 

In 1873 a number of civilian graduates in 
New York proposed an organization which 
would make every individual educated at the 
Naval Academy and fit to do naval duty 
instantly available in event of war. The plan 
was warmly indorsed by the then Secretary 
of the Navy and a bill for Congress prepared. 
No sooner was the scheme made public than 
certain mediocrities, who owed their places 
on the navy list to seniority, attacked it 
with so much rancor and personal feeling that 
its advocates dropped it. The number of 
available graduates has increased since then. 
The National Naval Reserve now in process 
of development is the place ultimately to 
put them. Meanwhile they should be gath- 
ered into some temporary organization which 
will show exactly how many are competent 
to do duty, and they should be retained by 
a nominal pay (a dollar per year) and, per- 
haps, assigned to nominal grades. 
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We are rebuilding the Naval Academy at 
a cost of nearly three million dollars, and it 
is no longer a school, but one of the great in- 
stitutions of learning of the world. Let us 
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see to it that when the next war comes upon 
us, all of its capable graduates, and not 
merely two-thirds of them, are at hand. 


New York City. 


THE TRAGEDY OF A MILLIONAIRE, 


BY WILLIAM CLARKE, M.A. 


A SHORT time ago one of the wealthy 
South African parvenus was dining at a Lon- 
don house, when he was asked by one of the 
company what was his real ambition in life. 
Prompt came the reply: ‘‘My chief ambi- 
tion is to leave a million to each of my chil- 
dren,” Inthat reply, uttered with the can- 
dor which privacy encourages, one detects 
the expression of the terrible disease of the 
modern world, especially of its English- 
speaking section. The love of money is the 
dry-rot which is spreading so rapidly and 
threatening so much that we hold, or ought 
to hold, priceless in our lives. But we do 
not need privacy to give expression to the 
horrible aurz sacra fames which rages among 
ourselves far more fiercely than it did in the 
days of Virgil. At a recent meeting at 
Birmingham, to promotea.university for that 
city, Mr. Chamberlain is reported as saying: 
‘I might come to you and say one single dis- 
covery, one great inventor, may double or 
indefinitely increase the power of produc- 
tion, the wealth of a nation, and, in conse- 
quence, the happiness of its population.”’ 1 
have purposely italicized the last words, 
which show that, inthe opinion of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the happiness of a country increases 
in exact proportion to: its wealth! Whata 
doctfine to be uttered by a prominent public 
man and applauded by a large audience! 
What a doctrine to be urged in furtherance 
of the claims of a university, the one institu- 
tion in all the world which has hitherto been 
supposed to have only ideal ends of intellect, 
character and culture, and to be entirely un- 
related to the pursuit of material gain! It is 
surely ill for the nation whose leading men 
talk in this strain, and whose people applaud 
it. After reading that terrible paragraph, I 
took down my Wordsworth to get the bad 
taste out of my mouth, and read these words: 


‘*We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest ; 
The wealthiest man among us is the’best; . 
No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 
This is idolatry ; and these we adore; 
Plain living and high thinking are no more; 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws.’ 


What a comment is this utterance of the 
Lake Poet on that speech of the Birming- 
ham politician! Not that one lays peculiar 
blame on the latter. He was only thinking 
aloud the real inward thoughts.and desires 
of millions. No class is exempt from the 
taint. Mr. Ruskin has said that, after hear- 
ing some two thousand sermons, he had not 
heard a single one in which the clear issue 
between God and Mammon had been pre- 
sented to his hearers by the preacher. And 
yet those preachers’ professed Master is 
recorded to have declared that ‘‘it is easier 
for a came] to pass through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the King- 
dom of Heaven.’’ That is explained away 
very conveniently as ‘‘ Oriental rhetoric.”’ 
On.the contrary, there is not a clearer or 
more direct utterance in Old or New Testa- 
ment. — 

I wish to suggest to my readers that this 
saying of Christ was, to put it on no higher 
basis, sound common sense, the quintessence 
of wisdom; and that therefore, the aspiration 


‘of the South African millionaire and the dic- 


tum of Mr. Chamberlain are utterly wrong, 
that they are nonsense, that they are op- 
posed to every real interest of man. To show 
this, I will try to set forth what a tragedy the 
millionaire’s life really is, and how true is 
that awful hint of the Apostle—‘‘ whose end 
is destruction, whose god is their belly, who 
mind earthly things.” I cannot write from 
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personal experience, for I have not the mis- 
fortune to be a. millionaire, and it is quite 
certain I never shallhave. But one has read 
something about millionaires, one has occa- 
sionally met a millionaire, and one can im- 
agine the almost inevitable trend of his life. 
Now, before we can see how deep is the 
tragedy of a millionaire’s existence, we must 
ask ourselves what are the essential require- 
ments of a usefuland happy life. To begin 
with external things. ‘‘Having food and 
raiment, let us therewith becontent,”’ said a 
wise man—at least I think him wise, tho I 
suppose he would have appeared a fool at 
the Stock Exchange or the meeting at Bir- 
mingham. ‘Give me health and a day, and 
I will make the pomp of emperors ridicu- 
lous,’’ said another wise man, Emerson. The 
wisest man in Athens, Socrates, held no 
property, lived on whatever came to hand, 
and wore the same simple clothes winterand 
summer. John Milton lived in a small 
house, supped on olives and cold water, and 
wore coarse tho clean clothing, while, tho 
poor and blind, the ‘‘celestial light” shone 
inward, filling his soul with a rapture no mil- 
lionaire knows. St. Francis deliberately 
chose Poverty as his bride, thus disburden- 
ing himself of all clogs and bandages in the 
way of worldly goods, and his life was a hap- 
py and beautiful dream. Burns found more 
enjoyment in a mountain daisy than Mr. 
Rhodes or Mr. Beit find in a pocketful of 
diamonds. The really wise men of the world 
have been of one opinion about money; be- 
yond satisfying a few needs, they have all 
agreed that it was a worthless encumbrance, 
In the course of much experience and a ‘far 
larger acquaintance than falls to the, lot of 
most, I can truly say that, apart from 
the victims of abject penury who were de- 
prived of food, clothing and shelter, all the 
happy people I have known have been those 
of few material possessions. For what, again, 
let it be asked, are the real needs of man? 
First, physical health, which no money can 
bring. Next leisure,which the cares of busi- 
ness drive away. Then the external needs 
of life, which can be supplied for a compar- 
ative trifle. Then knowledge, which, gener- 
ally speaking, is to-day as open to all but the 
very poorest as it isto the rich. Then en- 
joyment of the varied charms of nature, 
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which comes most easily to simple minds, and 
which no wealth can purchase. Then wis- 
dom which is, alas! the possession of few 
whether rich or poor. And lastly, internal 
peace, a quiet conscience, fortified in justice, 
afraid of nothing. Of how many rich men 
can that priceless treasure be said to be the 
possession ? 

Now let us turn to the life of the million- 
aire, and see how it looks from this point of 
view of man’s real needs. There was a cel- 
ebrated man in England half a century ago, 
now almost forgotten (it is surprising how 
soon rich men are forgotten), named George 
Hudson,the Railway King. He was a gigantic 
speculator, he ‘‘ made millions,’’ as the saying 
is, plunging madly into the mad gambling 
mania. He was admired by thousands, 
courted for his influence, his days crowded 
with one everlasting bustle, never a moment 
for peace or retirement, his brain seething 
with schemes. Like so many others, he fell, 
lost nearly everything, and was forced to re- 
tire to a little inn at Calais, where he lived 
in a small room. Never, he declared, 
throughout the heyday of his prosperity had 
he been so happy as inthat humble retreat at 
Calais. Mr. Vanderbiit, the American Rail- 
way King (not the present Vanderbilt, but 
his father), was once approached by an ad- 
mirer, who exclaimed: ‘‘How happy you 
must be, Mr. Vanderbilt, with all those mil- 
lions!’ ‘I happy?” returned the unfortu- 
nate millionaire; ‘‘why, I have not an hour’s 


happiness in my life. Consider: I cannot 


eat or drink more than other men, I cannot 
wear more clothes, I only require one bed to 
sleep in. All the rest is not only superfluous, 
it is the cause of perpetual trouble. My mil- 
lions cause me ceaseless anxiety day, and 
night.” It is reported that Mr. Vanderbilt 
had an armed man in his house to protect 
him against robbers and possible enemies. 
What sane man would care to live that kind 
of life? A crazy fellow attempted to kill 
another New York millionaire, Mr. Russell 
Sage, by exploding a bomb in his office. 
A third, the late Jay Gould, was threat- 
ened with being hanged on the nearest 
lamp-post; his whole life was one incessant 
“‘grind’’ for money, and he died, worn out, 
at a comparatively early age. I am credibly 
informed that, in addition to begging letters 
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by the tens of thousands from every part of 
the world, the members of the Rothschild 
family receive every day threats of blackmail 
and murder from ‘‘cranks’’ and ‘rogues all 
over the globe.- The late Baron Reinach, a 
French millionaire, after years of perpetual 
anxiety, Committed suicide. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, after piling up a big fortune made 
out of forced labor of men whose bones are 
bleaching by the Suez Canal and the still un- 
pierced Isthmus of Panama, died broken- 
hearted and disgraced. Barnato, admired 
for his success by millions, pestered by every 
money-spinning loafer in London, threw 
himself into the Atlantic to escape from a 
life of misery. Joel, another member of the 
same South African fraternity, was-shot dead 
in his own office. Colonel North, atter buy- 
ing his way into ‘society ” by the millions 
he had coined, dropped dead in the midst of 
all his busy schemes, furnishing a startling 
comment on that text: ‘‘Thou fool, this 
night: thy soul ‘shall be required of thee.” 
The Duke of Bedford, with his large estates 
and an income of £300,000, took away his 
life. Mr. Hooley, who bought big concerns 
for millions, is now a bankrupt. In the 
ancient world it was much the same. The 
Julian and Flavian emperors were immensely 
rich, but there was scarcely one of them who 
died a natural death. Murder and suicide 
were mainly the lot of ‘the: millionaires of 
ancient Rome. The: Medici, who amassed 
such wealth in Florence; were in constant 
danger of poison. We need not postpone to 
a future state the tremendous Nemesis which 
commonly visits the rich; we see it enacted 
in this present world. 

I am not now assuming that the millionaire 
becomes such by what are called dishonest 
means. The term dishonesty is a vague one; 
to most people it means doing ‘something 
that lands one in prison. This ‘is, it need 
scarcely be said, a superficial view. There 
are very many more dishonest men outside 
of prison than there are in; for a man who 
intends to be a millionaire is usually smart 
enough to keep on the safe side of the law. 
Dishonesty can never be synonymous with a 
mere legal offense; it cuts deeper than that. 
It differs, too, inclimates, eras and races; it 
is subtle and varied in its aspects. For in- 
stance, a Chinaman will usually try to trick 
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you while the bargaining is going on; but the 
moment it is concluded, his word may be ab- 
solutely relied on. Respectable English 
shopkeepers, on the other hand, whe would 
look with horror on picking pockets, have 
no scruple about sending goods quite differ- 
ent from samples. But, without entering 
into these curious questions about dishon- 
esty, I am willing to assume that the million- 
aire makes his money by what an average 
English jury, let us say, would consider to 
be honest methods, and I shall say of him, 
What a tragedy! He hasspent his life for 
nothing, he has toiled and cringed and cal- 
culated, and lost his health, wasted his finer 
nature, worn the bloom off his soul, and ‘he 
has arrived nowhere. He has missed nearly 
all the simple enjoyments of life; he has a 


“big house, in which he cannot secure an 


hour’s comfort; he has an army of servants, 
who cheat him on the: first opportunity; he 
sees his sons become insolent spendthrifts, 
and he sells‘ his daughters for a tarnished 
title; his time is spent in scheming against 
other men, who hate and envy him, and who. 
are plotting his ruin; and one day comes a 
stroke of apoplexy, or the gout reaches a 
vital organ, and—hey, presto!—his -poor 
shriveled. naked soul strides forth into the 
dark. What is the tragedy of a Hamlet to 
that? The very elements of a right and 
happy life—-health, peace, quiet, wisdom— 
this man has missed. He wanted to ‘* have,” 
not to ‘* be,” and he has had’ his wish, as 
men often do; but his life has assuredly 
been a Barmecide feast. It is not necessary 
to assume that he has been what the world 
calls’ dishonest, that he has _ consciously 
cheated or deceived. It is enough to say 
that he has chosen the worst part in life, 
that he has not had the wisdom ‘to see the 
meaning of ‘life, that he has starved his true 
inner nature, and committed a far more ter- 
rible wrong than suicide of the body—he is 
guilty of soul-suicide. He may have gained 
the whole world; but he has lost his soul. 

In a recent work on the ‘‘ Problems of De- 
mocracy’’ Mr. Godkin has said) with some 
truth that, tho good and wise menin all times 
have warned their fellows against: seeking 
after wealth, yet men are as eager in its quest 
to-day as ever they were. Our race goes 
trampling up and down over the planet, 
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killing and plundering for gold. During the 
last few months thousands of men have been 
found ready to brave starvation and death in 
the most inhospitable region on the globe 
for the sake of gold. How eagerly is the 
partition of China being watched by men who 
care nothing for the Chinese but to make 
money out ofthem! National policy now is 
_entirely dictated by money-makers; it depends 
wholly on money considerations. Various 
neatly turned phrases are used, but the one 
thought behind them is the thought of 
money. It is true that, in the nature of 
things, this money ‘must run to pockets; it 
can only accrue to a few, the great mass will 
be as hopelessly out of the race as they ever 
have been, But the gambling habit is ever 
the same, whether it is Stock Exchange mag- 
nates plunging in millions, or dirty news- 
boys placing their pennies with a seedy book- 
maker; in either case, in all cases, the specu- 
lator thinks there is a chance he may win. 
The belief in luck, the never-ending hope of 
a chance, joined to the delusion that great 
material possessions are really worth striving 
for, give the millionaire his vogue, render 
him an object of admiration. What he is 


millions of others hope to be, just as in 
America the superstition is still kept up that 
the boy may hope to be President, tho it can 
‘ be demonstrated to him that his chance is 


about one in fifteen millions. So that, in 
dealing with this far more pitiful superstition 
about the millionaire, one must approach it 
from several points of view. We must try 
to show first that it is next to impossible for 
the average man to bea millionaire. There 
is not enough in the world to go around for 
that, or anything like it. Nature is frugal, 
and, therefore, the more millionaires there 
are the more paupers there will probably be. 
We must next show, as I have tried to show, 
that it is disagreeable and unprofitable to be 
a millionaire, that it takes from one the real 
enjoyments of life, and burdens one with the 
most onerous cares. Spite of Mr. Godkin’s 
pessimistic utterance, spite of the cheers 
which greeted Mr. Chamberlain’s futile as- 
sertion that more wealth means more happi- 
ness, we must believe that the well-being, 
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the healthy future of the race is dependent 
on men learning the lesson which a few wise 
men of all ages have learned, that the life is 
more than meat, the body than raiment. 

But I cannot conclude this subject of the 
millionaire without pressing the moral that, 
in so far as we do sée the futility of a life 
spent in scraping money, we are committed 
inevitably to the desire and the effort for a 
better and wiser distribution of the world’s 
wealth than now obtains. I cannot go into 
the question of how this shall be done, as to 
how far State action and how far voluntary 
co-operation will tend to bring this about. 
It is an encouraging sign of a period dark- 
ened by many signs which are not encoura- 
ging, that some rich people are voluntarily 
parting with large portions of their wealth 
to make others wiser and happier. Such 
persons constitute the bare margin of rich 
men who may enter the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and they are to be held in public honor. 
Their action shows that the true ideal of life 
is not quite so hopeless as Mr. Godkin sup- 
poses. It is also encouraging to note that 
even rulers in all countries are beginning to 
feel anxious as to the extremes of wealth and 
poverty; for they cannot fail to see that wide- 
spread poverty of the kind not to be borne, 
must make its victims materialistic in 
thought, since their minds are necessarily 
concentrated on the one problem of how*to 
acquire material things. But it seems to me 
more and more that the one thing needful is 
the prevalence among men ,of what I will 
venture to call a reasonable spiritual com- 
munism—a disdain of piling up individual 
riches combined with a desire that all should 
share in whatever benefits these riches may 
bring. Our problem is to bridge over the 
gulf between the finest spiritual aspiration 
by which a man becomes indifferent to all 
things save inward good, and the hard facts 
and struggles of a material world in which 
no great step forward can be taken without 
strenuous contests with the forces of nature. 
Possibly even the millionaire, in his painful 
tragedies, is helping, along with the rest of 
us, to bridge that gulf over. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 




















Now rest ye safe, and sleep ye fair, 
My wearied soldiers in the South; 

No more the brazen trumpets blare 
Nor cannon bellow at the mouth; 

No more the angry flags are tossed 
Where trench and sullen fort defy; 

Where Death is bred, and Life is lost— 
So sleep ye, sleep ye tenderly, 


AMERICA, TO HER DEAD IN CUBA. 


BY THEODORE 


ROBERTS, 





The nations wonder at your deeds; 
The Poets sing them—crown you great. 
The Kings cry ‘‘ Wait ’’ to him who heeds, 
And stand like beggars at my gate. 
No more the yellow flag is flown 
Like sickly fester on the sky, 
The crop of grape and shell is sown— 
So rest ye, rest ye tenderly, 


Now rest ye safe, and sleep ye fair, 
My wearied soldiers, done with war. 
Those strange hills hold our glory there 
So sleep ye, and forget the scar. 
God’s peace is where the swords were crossed, 
And white stars swing above the sea, 
And rest is found where life was lost— 
So sleep ye, sleep ye tenderly. 


Tampa, Fra. 


ONE of the most graphic and intense pic- 
tures of hate in literature is that given by 
Mrs. Browning in ‘‘A Drama of Exile,” 
where Lucifer, addressing Adam and Eve, 
says: 

‘* Rejoice,—because ye have not set in you 

This hate which shall pursue you—this fire-hate 

Which glares without because it burns within; 

Which kills from ashes—this potential] hate, 

Wherein I, angel, in antagonism + 

To God and his reflex beatitudes, 

Moan ever in the central universe 

With the great wo of striving against Love— 

And gasp for space amid the infinite, 

And toss for rest amid the Desertness, 

Self-orphaned by my will, and self-elect 

To kingship of resistant agony 

Toward the Good round me—hating good and 

love, 

And willing to hate good and to hate love, 

” And willing to will on so evermore, 
Scorning the Past, and damning the To-cume!”’ 


Here is hate so ingrained in the nature 
that nothing will take it out. Lucifer wills 
to hate evermore, And this hate carries its 
own torment with it. It is evident that 


when an intelligent being is possessed by a 





ENDLESS HATE—ENDLESS LOVE. 


BY THE REV. OLIVER ADDISON KINGSBURY. 


passion like that there need be no outward 
infliction to bring misery. The hate that 
‘‘burns within” is its own curse. 

Contrast with this picture of hate the pic- 
ture of love which Christina Rossetti gives in 
her vision of the glorified: 


‘“*Multitudes, multitudes stood up in bliss, 
Made equal to the angels, glorious, fair ; 
With harps, palms, wedding-garments, kiss of 
peace, 
_ And crowned and haloed hair. 


‘“‘ Each face looked one way like a morn new-lit, 
Each face looked one way toward the Sun of 
Love; 
Drank love and bathed in love and mirrored it, 
And knew no end thereof.”’ 

These happy ones are as absorbed by love 
as Lucifer is by hate. They are saturated 
with it, they find it an eternal delight. The 
joy of their condition is not the 


‘*harps, palms, wedding-garments, kiss of 
peace, 
And crowned and haloed hair,”’ 


It is the love which fills them, the love which 
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shines upon them, the love which, indeed, is 
the essence of their celestial nature. 

Does it not seem that this is a better con- 
ception of the condition both of the saved 
and the lost than that which popularly to 
such an extent obtains? It is not the ex- 
ternal but the internal which is the essence 
of the future state, We have, most certain- 
ly, figures of externality used in the Bible; 
but they are figures, not literal statements. 
They are not empty figures, of course, but an- 
swer to great spiritual realities; yet they 
must be taken in the spiritual, not in the ma- 
terial sense. They are more awful, on the 
one hand, more glorious on the-other than if 
they were literally true! They pertain to 
character, not to mere condition. ‘‘An 
eternal sin,” as the Revised Version calls the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, is really vastly 
more dreadful than eternal fire. To be like 
God is to be infinitely more blessed than to 
be clothed in white and crowned with palm. 

There is not much—indeed, is) there any?— 


of the old-fashioned ‘hell and damnation ” © 


preaching in these days. It would not be 
wise to go back toit. It is hardly a question 
whether even President Edwards’s famous 
sermon, ‘‘ Sinners in the Hands of an Angry 
God,” would be of benefit to our congrega- 
tions to-day. We have changed, not the 
facts of revelation, but our point of view of 
those facts. At the same time we ought not 
to lose sight of the great truth that these 
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distinctions in character which exist here 
will exist forever—hate must’be changed to 
love, or it will be hate eternally. The com- 
mon view of the matter, far too generally 
prevalent, is that the difference between 
Heaven and Hell is an external difference. 
To have certain good things is the one, to 
suffer certain evil things is the other. 

‘But not so, It is not condition at which 
men are to aim, but at character. He who 
does not love God hates him. There may 
not be that fierceness of demoniac hate of 
which Lucifer is possessed, at least there may 
not be that zow. Unchecked, it will grow to 
that. But there being this absence of love in 
any human soul, there is in that very fact the 
beginning of that which is figured in the ex- 
pression concerning the worm that never 
dies and the fire that never is quenched. 
On the other hand, let there be love to God 
in the heart, even but the faint beginnings of 
it that may stir in the breast of the child, 
and there is already the beginning of Heaven. 

We are to remember that character, not 
condition, is the important thing; in a true 
sense the only thing that concerns the im- 
mortal soul. It is important beyond meas- 
ure, for it is the only thing which man car- 
ries with him out of this life into the other. 
There forever it will be either the awfulness 
of ‘‘potential hate’’ or the blessedness of 
endless love. : 


New Hartrorp, N. Y. 


AFFAIRS IN GERMANY. 


BY GEORGE D. PETERSEN, 


A COUPLE of days ago the German Inner 
(Home) Mission Society celebrated its Jubi- 
lee. So this, too, turns out to be an insti- 
tution of ‘‘the revolutionary year '48”! 
There really seems to be noend to the things 
that owe their origin to that period. Surely 
if Germans ever come to their better selves, 
out of their ruling Bismarck-inspired craze 
of cynical materialism, they will marvel at 
their having let the jubilee of that wonderful 
year itself go by uncommemorated. 

As for the Inner Mission, it is interesting 
to learn that it started among members of 


the clergy and rich gentry, or conservative 
classes of society. At least this is what I 
interpret the information to mean which says 
that Wichern traveled up to Wittemberg 
and spoke toa meeting of clergymen, who 
had come together under the auspices of 
Baron Bethmann-Hollweg, in order to de- 
plore the degeneracy of the times. We know 
that Wichern was a practical reformer, for 
he had already founded the Rawhe Haus in 
Hamburg; but of the other members of the 
convention only enough has been heard to 
give one the idea that they represented an 
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element not so very much different from that 
to be observed in ordinary assemblages. That 
is to say, they were men of more or less ex- 
cellent zeal, but wanting in a defined plan of 
procedure. So, probably, the meeting would 
not have become memorable, as it has be- 
come, save for the character of the times. 

These were not ordinary. On the con- 
trary, they were so extraordinary as‘ to be 
thought topsy-turvy by most of the members 
of the grave convention. 

An irresistible spirit of energetic action 
was abroad. It moved the whole European 
world. It knocked like an earthquake wave 
under established things. The _ people 
themselves were shaken who stood pointing 
their fingers at its havoc with dismay. 
Aloud they bemoaned the fall of institution 
after institution. With pain they saw vestige 
after vestige of feudalistic privileges wiped out. 
They cried down the spirit that caused de- 
struction. 

But what did their own council portend 
but revolution? and what was their own 
project except to break with the past? For, 
since time out of mind, solemn sittings like 
theirs on the state of Christian morals, had 
been the business and the prescriptive right 
of the Church. And now, on taking the 
floor, Wichern gave voice openly to the 
fact that it should not remain the Church’s 
exclusive business any longer. Not the Church 
nor the State he declared need be exhorted to 
interfere in order to reform things, but them- 
selves. The State builds prisons, work- 
houses and asylums for the matured derelict 
members of human society, and establishes 
police to watch maturing ones. It supports 
the Church to look after the rest; and the 
Church baptizes the individuals who are 
brought to it, preaches to those who come 
to it, marries those who take out banns, 
and buries those who. die professing ortho- 
doxy. But further, as a rule, the ministers 
of the Church do not go. Their habit is to 
wait for persons to come to them, with what 
result we behold. Thousands of human be- 
ings live in the midst of wretched or vicious 
surroundings, and perish without a word of 
divine hope having cheered their ears or a 
holy guide having lightened their path. 

Jesus practiced the contrary rule of going 
forth to seek men, and his example we can 
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follow. We.can-supplement.the work. being 
done by the Church ourselves in casting nets 
of love into the dregs of society, and hauling 
men up into cleaner regions of life. 

There was much moreto his speech. But 
this was the gist of it; let laymen take hold 
and help in the labor of ameliorating the con- .; 
dition of life of outcasts and poor folks,. A 
proposition this, that. seems so harmless it 
looks like exaggeration to hear it should 
have electrified a large gathering, and started 
a great work. But we must remember the 
time was a half century ago, and the country 
one in which an Established State Church 
had produced much pride and jealousy of 
office. The proposal of Wichern fell. both 
new and hard on_ his ecclesiastical hearers. 
Nevertheless, many of them bravely adopted 
it. And ever since pastors have been found, 
in increasing numbers, to welcome the aid of 
laymen in many kinds of religious labor; so 
that the work of the Inner Mission has.grown 
to remarkable proportions, capable of being 
traced, even by casual tourists in Germany, 
all over the country, in the shape of homes, 
schools and workshops, 

Some prejudice against it, I have observed 
in provincial clergymen. They think. it 
smacks of non-conformity,. dissent, disorder 
and congregationalism. They do not ap- 
prove of its example of cajoling children into 
Sunday-schools, nor of fairs. and the like, 
being gotten up by laymen for religious pur- 
poses. They have a good many things to 
say against it, in fact. 

But, as I have indicated, if there was.a 
bit of dissent in the spirit in. which. the 
Inner Mission began, it was a German kind 
of amendable non-conformity. The. wise 
heads of the Church have put. themselves 
more and more in the fore rank of. it, by 
adopting it, in order to manage, to the ad- 
vantage, let it be said, of society and itself! 

Speaking of the religious world, in Ger- 
many, I wonder, to turn the subject, if. it.is 
known abroad what new life is .about,to, be 
stirred in it by the journey of the. Emperor 
to Palestine? This journey is mentioned in |. 
the daily newspapers chiefly in connection. 
with the political aims which possibly may 
be concealed within it. Or itis speculated on 
in respect to the political results which .may 
flow of themselves from it. Thus the French 
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Government is said to be concerned lest the 
Emperor means to usurp the French right of 
protection over the Christians of Asia Minor. 
It is thought that an understanding to 
this effect may already have been arrived 
at between William If and the Sultan. 
Russian papers are reported here as go- 
ing even further, by representing that 
there is a likelihood of the Emperor meaning 
to use the opportunity, while in the Orient, 
of establishing German mission stations. In 
case, then, of Moslem attacks befalling, and 
German lives or mission property being de- 
stroyed, an excuse will present itself for 
armed intervention in the shape of the seiz- 
ure of territory, as occurred in China. 

Of these eventualities, however, the pub- 
lic here talks little, while it ismuch aroused, 
on the other hand, by the unprecedented 
number of fellow citizens who will take part 
in it—a number not equaled in history, per- 
haps, since the Crusades. The Empercr has 
invited the heads of all the ecclesiastical and 
educational departments to be his guests in 
Jerusalem, some four or five hundred per- 
sons on the whole, it is said, and steamships 
have been chartered, at the expense of the 
crown, for their transportation from the 
harbors of Hamburg and Trieste. Private 
speculation, thereat, has moved itself and 
chartered more ships—I have not read how 
many. But fora while the advertising col- 
umns of papers, all over the Empire, were 
filled with offers of reduced rates for excur- 
sion tickets to the East; and these rates 
were prodigiously low, two hundred dollars 
to four hundred, for everything—passage, 
fare onsea and on land, in hotels, in tents, 
for railway tours and guides. It is safe to 
say, I think, that such an opportunity has 
never shown itself before for seeing the holy 
places of Christian history cheaply as the 
young Emperor’s pilgrimage creates. And 
this very fact alone tends to bring these 
places, all at once and vividly, near to the im- 
agination of the German people. 

For the thousands that will make use of 
this chance to go, there are other thousands 
who will weigh the possibility of goiug. So 
a new awakening of intimate interest in the 
Holy Land is become a marked feature of 
German life at the present moment. Nor 
will it be likely to grow dull soon, consider- 
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ing that countless newspapers—even those of 
‘minor rank—intend sending correspondents 
to accompany the Emperor’s suite. 

If only the royal journey might tend to 
open up the Orient to tourists of modest 
means for good and all! Up to this time the 
want of rai)ways and decent inns, and even 
of inns of any kind, has kept most folks from 
venturing Eastward. But the papers say 
that two or three lines of railway have been 
completed, and a series of good hotels been 
built and organized in anticipation of the 
visitof Emperor William. All that is needed, 
therefore to make Palestine as familiar 
ground as Italy to travelers, would be the 
further maintenance of these hostelries and 
iron roads. 

Meanwhile, the other topics of general in- 
terest here, are the Dreyfus affair in France, 
and the settlement of the Spanish-American 
war indemnity; and lastly, the Czar’s pro- 
posal of international disarmament. That is 
the way the Germans put it. They say ‘‘dis- 
armament”—one fancies, just in order to re- 
duce the proposal ad absurdum. For it met 
with little favor in this country of successful 
fighters, except among the Social Democrats. 
The Government is understood to have sent 
officially a diplomatic answer of acquiescence 
which, however, when the time comes for 
discussing the proposal, will be made depend- 
ent on conditions of a kind to render it il- 
lusive; and everybody seems agreed in un- 
derstanding that one of these conditions will 
be that the status guo shall be guaranteed in- 
ternationally; which is to say, that Germany 
shall keep the provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. Even Radicals agree in this demand, 
so far as I can learn, much as they otherwise 
desire to get rid of militarism. Dreyfus 
is pretty generally sympathized with. 
Only the army feels for the French 
Army. 

In respect to the tone of the press toward 
America, a noticeable change for the better 
has taken place—taken place so suddenly, in 
fact, as to cause an old observer of affairs 
like myself, to suspect strongly that it and its 
equally sudden, immoderate, unconscionable 
change for the worse, in the first instance, 
some months ago, were inspirations, as the 
phrase runs here, of the Government’s secret 
service. 
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There was a time when the German people 
loved America—German literature of a gen- 
eration ago affords a proof of the fact. Since 
then, and especially since the era of Bis- 
marck, this love has changed to indifference. 
The people find America no longer the Eldo- 
rado of its emigrants; and it has been easy 
for the aggressive propagandists of monarch- 
ism to distil into its uninterested heart a 
kind of unthinking dislike of things repub- 
lican, The competition of trade, too, has 
probably been a factor in alienating the two 
peoples. It is not uncommon here to see 
paragraphs in newspapers, running down 
American goods. One day it is American 
pork that is full of trichinosis; another, it 
is Chicago flour that is adulterated with 
poisonous corn meal, sure to breed the dis- 
ease pellagra in the consumers of it; again, 
it is American bicycles that are so poor in 
quality, tho looking so smart; and lately, it 
is American boots and shoes that won’t wear 
a week, and American apples that have 
lice. 

These pseudo-philanthropic warnings, of 
course, help, along with the other influences, 
in alienating the nation. America is less and 
less loved. Sodisparagement is naturally the 
tone which characterizes ordinary mention of 
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it py German papers; but not ferocious ani- 
mosity, as during the time when public in- 
dignation might have been serviceable in sup- 
porting a governmental intervention in the 
Philippines! Not exaggerated praise, as 
now, when intervention having proved im- 
possible the wisest thing to do is to concili- 
ate Uncle Sam! 

Yes, yes; it looks that way. It looks as if 
an extraneous hand wrote the fierce articles 
against Americans during the war and is wri- 
ting the puffing ones in favor of them now 
after the war; for, mind you, the old-fash- 
ioned type of gentle, deprecating comment 
never ceased all the while, and still is found. 
On the other pages of the newspapers that 
print a flattering account of Americans, you 
read the usual number of anecdotes in criti- 
cism of Yankeedom. Public sentiment is a 
heavy mass; but the diplomacy of cabinets is 
nimble. I should not be surprised if Berlin, 
since it cannot take Manila, will offer to ac- 
cept Chicago pork. The price of meat is 
growing so high here that American cattle 
will ave to cease having diseases—on Ger- 
man foolscap. Look out, sooner or later, 
for an American-German modified commer- 
cial treaty. 
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EDUCATION IN HAWAII AND THE SPANISH ISLANDS. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 


BETWEEN Hawaii and the lately conquered 
Spanish islands, there is a striking contrast 
of educational conditions. 

The mixture of population in Hawaii is 
greater than in Cuba, and greater as regards 
diversity than in the Philippines. Americans 
form but little more than three per cent. of 
the total; andif the English and German 
residents be added, there is still only a nu- 
cleus of ten per cent. having similar antece- 
dents. Such, however, is American prestige 
in the island that a system of schools mod- 
eled on our own is in full operation, and 
every child in the island, of whatever nation- 
ality, learns to read and speak English. 
That the language has not been forced upon 
the people is evident from the fact that the 


public schools for the natives, in which the 
Hawaiian language was used, have become 
extinct by the preference of the natives for 
the English schools. 

The Honolulu public high school occupies 
a fine building.in the midst of ample grounds 
adorned with rare plants and beautiful 
flower-beds. The school has classical and 
scientific courses and aspires to affiliation 
with the University of California. Besides 
the Government schools there are many pri- 
vate academies and seminaries, much re- 
sembling those of the United States. 

The Spanish islands, also, have school sys- 
tems, that of Cuba making quite an effect on 
paper. Altho the schools in this island 
are classed as public and private, they are 
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virtually all Church schools—-Church and State 
being one in Spanish territory. Oral in- 
struction prevails so generally in Catholic 
schools that attendance upon them and good 
instruction of its kind are perfectly compati- 
ble with a high degree of illiteracy. 

Prolonged war has interfered with the 
routine of civil administration, and no late 
reports of education have been circulated. 
In 1889 there were 38,000 children reported 
in public schools and 23,140 in private 
schools, or four per cent. of the population, 
as against ratiosof 10 to 16 per cent. in edu- 
cating countries. In all the large cities pub- 
lic schools were maintained for the blacks. 
For the year named the Government contrib- 
buted $119,000 for the public schools, a large 
proportion of which went to the salaried 
officers. That is, from first to last, the bane 
of the public service. Its end and aim has 
been to provide an income for Government 
dependents. 

But it must be remembered that 65 per 
cent. of the population belong to the white 
race and possess undying traditions that link 
them to the glory and culture of the past. 
Private societies, especially the economic 
society (Soczedad Economica) of Havana and 
Santiago, have been active in promoting edu- 
cation. There are classical schools prepar- 
ing students for Havana University, which 
has no mean reputation. In 1895 it reported 
671 matriculated students and 555 non-ma- 
triculated. A large proportion of the profess- 
ors arenative Cubans. The severest arraign- 
ment of Spanish rule that has recently ap- 
peared is from an alumnus or that univer- 
sity, Dr. Antonio Gonzalo Perez, who, in the 
August number of the Wineteenth Century, 
gives a vivid idea of the nature of Spanish 
repression, The inhabitants of Cuba, he 
says, have been kept in ignorance. Quite 
recently the Rector of Havana University 
and the directors of the superior colleges of 
the island were ordered to send to Madrid 
annually a list of all text-books adopted in 
public schools to make sure that nothing 
contained in them was opposed to the Chris- 
tian religion or toSpanish authority. Until 
the last war, 1868, school-books were care- 
fully examined and all allusions to modern 
ideas, liberty, independence, etc., were 
struck out, 
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In respect to education Porto Rico is an 
inferior copy of Cuba. Young men of the 
wealthy families are usually sent to Paris or 
to Catholic colleges in the United States for 
a portion of their training; but the poorer 
classes learn little more than the Catechism 
and the Creed. It will not be easy to infuse 
English ideas into these people, back of 
whom are centuries of Latin precedents, who 
love authority, if it be mild, and whose 
passion for liberty is at present little more 
than the spirit of resistance to a hated sys- 
tem. 

The Philippine Islands present conditions 
of population somewhat analogous to those 
of Hawaii. Besides the small resident Span- 
ish population, consisting of the army and 
navy, civil officers, ecclesiastics and a few 
merchants, there are 100,000 Chinese, who 
monopolize the chief industries, The bulk 
of the inhabitants are Malays and negroes. 
Nominally 6,000,000 of the natives, or ninety 
percent., are Catholics. Education is in the 
hands of the monastic orders, and in spite of 
the recent uprising against them, it is a mat- 
ter of record that they have given many zeal- 
ous teachers and preachers to the work of 
improving and civilizing the natives. , It is 
not to be supposed, however, that there is 
any such deep and vital attachment to the 
Catholic Church in these islands as is the 
case in Cuba and Porto Rico, which have a 
long history of culture and of pious reverence 
inseparably associated with that Church. 

The question of future educational effort 
in these several islands is already being 
pressed upon our Government; but at present 
nocourse can be defined. The statement 
that English schools are to be opened in 
Santiago, at once, does not imply any effort 
toward a Government system. The islands 
are not yet under our control, and when they 
are it will be a wise policy to consult their 
own preferences in a matter so intensely 
personal as that of the education of children. 

Protestant missions will, undoubtedly, 
enter with ardor into these fields, and the 
Catholic Church will redouble its work there. 
Meanwhile, the influence of a new civil order 
andthe demands of commercial intercourse 
will be powerful incentives toward a new 
order of education, 
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A MUSIC. SEASON: 1898~’99. 


BY E, IRENEUS STEVENSON, 


IT is no pleasure to begin an acquaintance 
by refusing a request, but a letter addressed 
to me by a committee-man in a. certain 
flourishing Southern city brings exactly that 
embarrassment. I am asked to print ‘‘as 
complete an outline as possible of the coming 
musical season in New York, especially giv- 
ing all the important features, the really 
significant new artists and so on.” There 
are terrible possibilities of expatiating to be 
‘found in that underscored ‘‘really’’ and 
even worse ones lurk in the ‘‘and so on.” 
But let no one be alarmed. Many autumns 
ago there was borne in upon me, as upon 
other reviewers of such matter, the utter fu- 
tility of trying annually to find room in any 
one journal for such an omnibus-article. It 
is a Snare to begin, and apt to be a delusion 


when ended. Golden guineas would not 
tempt me toward it nowadays, and the ed- 
itor of THE INDEPENDENT would not print 
its lengthiness, charmed I never so wisely. 
Take our really representative orchestral 
work, to occur between now and May, as 


part of the 1898-’99 season. I open my 
date-book. I count in it from ninety to one 
hundred afternoons or evenings of just such 
concerts in larger form. A great number of 
these orchestral concerts are sincerely sym- 
phonic concerts, in program as in class. 
Even those of lighter title approach fairly 
near to that character. They all demand 
capable instrumentalists. I add the choral 
series to them. They are supplied from dif- 
ferent managements, incorporated or not, 
all in hot competition. Again—the ex- 
pense of these entertainments is vastly 
increased by the employment also in 
hot competition, of. star-soloists. These 
important gentry ask hundreds of dollars for 
their services, and come as near to getting 
thousands as they possibly can, through their 
agents, who book their engagements’on a 
percentage basis or otherwise, and deal in 
them just as musical goods for sale or to 


hire. Add to the larger concerts some doz-. 
ens of smaller ones, extremely valuable and 
artistic, and by no means cheap—as cheap 
concerts go abroad. These will embrace the 
best chamber music, the ‘‘recitals’’ that 
deal with particular branches of musical art- 
istry, the doings of the smaller choral clubs, 
and so forth. They include between fifty 
and sixty such incidents. 

Next, consider a huge special item by it- 
self—opera at the Metropolitan Opera House; 
to be sung in Italian or French or German, 
under Mr. Maurice Grau’s purveyance, as 
the house’s official lesseeand deputy. There 
will be eighty-odd representations. More 
than a million dollars is involved in this 
one matter for 1898—’99, and it takes about 
six thousand dollars to meet the expenses 
of raising the curtain, night by night. Mr, 
Grau is not insured against bankruptcy by 
any act of Congress or municipal subsidy, 
tho a large private one comes from the Met- 
ropolitan’s Directors. What risk, then, does 
such a manager not face—face with confi- 
dence in the New York public? 

But the Metropolitan’s season is by no 
means the only costly operatic freightage of 
the year. Go up to a large West Side 
theater, where the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany, an American organization, possibly 
really the direct forerunner of lyric drama 
here in the vernacular, is doing some splen- 
didly solid, dexterous, artistic work witha 
large company calling for a large salary- 
list. You can hardly get:a’seat on the same 
night you want it, so crowded is the house; 
and you must elbow your way from the lobby. 
Come:down-town, At the Casinoa remarka- 
bly effective and by no means inexpensive Ital- 
ian company—also this month—have. been 
singing Pucciniand Mascagni. Four excel- 
lent comic operas—‘‘ The Fortune-Teller,” 
‘¢ The Little Corporal,’’ <‘The:Charlatan 
and (practically in the same class) ‘tA -Run- 
away Girl’”"—are given with a lavishness of 
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expense that is fairly deserved by the musi- 
cianly contents of at least three of them. 
And so it goes on. 

I have not illustrated such prodigal condi- 
tion for 1898-'99 as being altogether new. 
They merely enlarge on the precedents, here 
a little and there rather more. And I have 
not cited much that could make my text 
further to fructify and to glitter. Lxcusez 
du peu. We are occasionally assured by our 
transatlantic commentators that Americans 
have no special taste for music. I do not 
pretend that New York supports music as in- 
telligently as it might, in all details. It does 
not. But in view of the millions of dollars 
invested in its finest expressions, its best in- 
terpreters, its widest range, its general pop- 
ularity as an article of art, New York need 
not blush just now when its pocket-book in- 
terest in music is put into discussion. 

There is something, I admit, distinctively 
‘*American,’’ a suggestion of the greatest 
show-on-earth effect in all this luxurious 
musicality here. But there is as much of 
superfine quality as there is of accidental 
Barnumism. The ensemble of artists 


brought here in any given season, rather 
particularly in this one, is almost unparal- 


leled elsewhere. London, the great focus of 
music, is outdone. Some years ago, one 
afternoon, a brother music-chronicler and I 
tried to make out a list of five and twenty 
living and active singers or players of indis- 
putably the first capability (as well asa mere 
general renown) who had not visited New 
York on a professional tour. We did not 
make out our list. Since then, admitting 
the rise of new stars, the list would be 
smaller. Each autumn saves New Yorkers, 
and Americans living elsewhere, the need of 
an ocean voyage to hear such and such a 
wunder-Kinstler, Not that we are without 
needs and enlightenments. In operatic 
repertory we are badly behindhand and are 
scanted, both in classics and new works of 
interest. The Metropolitan’s starry system 
slights that element, with a cheerful smile, 
and says that new operas do not pay. It is 
to be admitted, too, that in the quality of 
performance in those symphonic orchestras 
that are distinctively associated with New 
York we are behindhand. Boston, Chicago, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Buda-Pesth, 
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maintain bands fewer in number but of higher 
training and vitality. But we include the 
Boston and the Chicago orchestras as ours 
by borrowing them. This season, too, Mr. 
Paur’s rather complex labors, as a resident 
conductor here, may raise the standard as to 
concert work to a degree that conditions 
and temperament never allowed even Mr. 
Thomas or Mr. Seid] to effect. We will see. 
Perhaps Mr. Paur can even wake up the 
Philbarmonic’s drowsy rank and file from 
playing as if in a land where it were always 
afternoon—not afternoon-rehearsal. 

The ‘‘imported’’ and foreign aspect of our 
seasons, so often railed against by those 
whose watchword is—at least ostensibly— 
‘¢music in America by musical Americans,”’ 
is still strong. But by looking into the ma- 
king-up of different organizations, great or 
small, it will be seen steadily to diminish, 
and more financial as well as critical confi- 
dence to be placed, and deserved, by those 
of United States birth, training and début. 
Our conservatories are doing some admirable 
work. The American woman-singer already 
is almost dominant. The American instru- 
mentalist and composer is taking, year by 
year, higher individuality, The American 
singing man is also establishing his voice and 
temperament in plainer dignity. But if we 
would not support so many exotic artists we 
must raise more unquestionably as great intel- 
ligences and talents in the profession, and 
make music strike deeper into our national 
temperament than it has yet been helped to 
do. ‘‘The Swedes beat us,’’ said Peter the 
Great, ‘‘but in time they shall have taught 
us to beat them.’’ Each autumn brings new 
standards, new lessons in fighting. Last 
year, or earlier, it was a Paderevsky or Ro- 
senthal, a Guilmant or a Marteau, a Sem- 
brich or Melba or Calvé, a de Reszké or 
Plangon. A good while ago it was a Patti or 
Nilsson or Campanini, Wilhelmj, Lehmann, 
Brandt or Scaria. This year the newest 
criterions will take into special account the 
pianism of Sauer and Zeldenrust, Burmes- 
ter’s art as a violinist, the voices and acting 


of Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Ernest Van 
Dyk, Saléza, Van Rooy— ButI will not set 
forth the lessons. It is inconsistent to verge 
so openly toward the very kind of reference 
that this: article set out by prudently re- 
pudiating. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN 
THE LIGHT OF AMERICAN 
OPINION.* 


PROFESSOR HAZEN’S study of the French 
Revolution isa light that throws its beams in 
at least two directions, forward on this great 
epoch in the history of France, and back- 
ward on public opinion and political parties 
in the United States. There is some touch 
of genius in the proposal to hold up this 
mirror to the French Revolution and study 
its reflection in these two relations. Now 
that Professor Hazen has done it, we wonder 
that no one did it before. For America 
might certainly be counted on as the most 
open-minded, sympathetic and yet compe- 
tent observer of what was going onin France. 
At a time when no other nation had a Minis- 
ter in Paris we had competent representa- 


tives on the ground and were still in diplo- 


matic relations with the blood-stained 
Republic. There was no quarter of the 
globe to which she could appeal with more 
confidence for the charitable judgment of 
which she stood in so great need. 

How France appears as reflected in Amer- 
ican opinion is, however, the minor half of 
the subject treated in Professor Hazen’s vol- 
ume. The greater pointis the revelation it 
makes of the American people, of the state 
of public opinion and parties, and the pro- 
found and permanent influence the upheaval 
in far-away France was destined to have on 
politics and opinion in this country. 

Franklin, tho but little earlier in France 
than Arthur Young, was too early there to 
witness the Revolution or the events which 
immediately preceded it. He had no previ- 
sion of what was coming, and as he died in 
1790 his writings contain no reflection of the 
Revolution. 

Neither Jay nor Adams, who passed twice 
through the kingdom previous to 1780, made 
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any important observation on its social or 
political condition. 

With Jefferson, Gouverneur Morris and 
Monroe the case was different. Their posi- 
tion in France and relations to the French 
people make them witnesses of the first im- 
portance. Jefferson began his mission in 
1784 and held his post for something more 
than five years, until October, 1789, famous 
for the mobs which forced the King and the 
royal family back from Versailles to Paris. 
Jefferson stepped easily into Franklin’s place 
and succeeded to his popularity with the 
French. The Reign of Terror was yet four 
years away when he left, and it was still pos- 
sible for a rational man to hope the best of 
the Revolution and entertain the high ex- 
pectations which. Jefferson brought home 
with him. 

Gouverneur Morris succeeded him as United 
States Minister from 1792 to 1794, during 
the bloody days of the execution of the King 
and the Reign of Terror. The revolutionary 
party saw in him an open enemy. He was 
arrested inthe street. The attempt was made 
to search his house. He was insulted by the 
chairman of the Diplomatic Committee, and 
was the last foreign Minister remaining in 
Paris. 

James Monroe comes next, and a man 
more unlike the representatives who preceded 
him could hardly benamed. He arrived just 
after the fall of Robespierre, and tho not an- 
other nation had a representative in France 
the Committee of Public Safety hesitated to 
receive him. The Convention, however, 
welcomed him by special vote, and with open 
arms, while Mr. ‘Monroe, on his part, bub- 
bled over with enthusiasm, and committed 
himself and his Government to an impossible 
alliance, and was recalled in 1796 ina state of 
high indignation, to which he gave vent in a 
pamphlet of five hundred pages, designed to 
vindicate his policy toward France and her 
Revolution. 

It is not often that an author has at his 
disposal three honest witnesses of the same 
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great movement, whose relations to it and 


view of it are so wholly and widely different 
as those of these observers of the French 
Revolution. Professor Hazen brings each 
on the stand with absolute impartiality, but 
at the same time in the neatest and most 
delicate comparisons and characterizations 
of the three men. He appreciates their 
strong points; he puts his pen on their weak 
points; he describes the point of view from 
which each wrote. He shows how it hap- 
pened that Jefferson wandered over France, 
talked with the peasants, ate in their cot- 
tages, lay in their beds, and yet really caught 
no glimpse of the suffering and misery which 
were so obvious to Arthur Young, and of 
which Taine has given the statistical demon- 
stration. He appreciates the combination of 
theoretical dreamer with the hard-headed 
statesman, which the interpreter of Jefferson 
must never forget. , 

Gouverneur Morris and Mr. Monroe are 
put on the stand in the same searching light. 
There is no attempt to break the force of 
what these three witnesses say, to pick flaws 
in their story, to convict them of prejudice 
or contradiction or mistake. The whole art 
and power of the author is exerted to bring 
out all that was in their minds, to show 
from what point of view they were looking 
at the tremendous events they were report- 
ing, what part of them they saw, and what 
part, if any, they did not see. 

The combination of these three accounts 
is for the most part left tothe reader. But 
after the very luminous exposition of Pro- 
fessor Hazen he will find this no very difficult 
task. 

Of the Second Part of this striking volume 
we must speak more briefly, not because its 
merit is less or its interest lower; for we 
have already intimated our conviction that it 
is, for Americans at least, the more impor- 
tant half of the volume, but for the reason 
that the best service we can do to our readers 
in this case will be to give them some gener- 
al indication of what Professor Hazen has 
done and leave them to explore further for 
themselves, 

Professor Hazen’s object in this portion of 
his work is to trace the very remarkable ef- 
fect of the Revolution upon opinion at home. 
He begins by alluding to the fact which was 
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first commented on by De Tocqueville, that 
the French Revolution differed from all 
others in the mysterious power that lay in it 
to penetrate.and affect other people all over 
the world, and to do this with something of 
the mysterious and widely pervasive power 
of a religious revolution. 

This remark applies in all its force to this 
country; and we fear that a comparatively 
small number of our citizens are so well read 
in the early history of the Republic that 
Professor Hazen’s one hundred and sixty 
odd pages on this subject will not give them 
a genuine surprise. 

We in this country have not been so 
wholly free from attacks of popular frenzy 
that we can afford to throw stones at our 
grandfathers, who almost with one consent, 
from Charleston to Boston, went into a na- 
tional frenzy over the French Revolution, in 
which there was no North and no South, no 
East and no West, which shook the untried 
Union almost to the center, and did not 
abate, as Washington himself wrote, when 
the President was abused like a knave or a 
pickpocket. 

Professor Hazen traces in this volume this 
reflex influence of the French Revolution in 
this country, in the extraordinary commotion 
it raised in politics, in social life, and inci- 
dentally in religion, as well as the permanent 
impression it left on American politics and 
parties. The frenzy rose to its hight in the 
year of Citizen Genet’s appearance as the 
Minister of France and the intolerable as- 
sumptions and arrogance which led to the 
request for his recall. 

The fire which he kindled burned after he 
was gone, and all the more fiercely for his 
having been recalled. Professor Hazen 
shows how it infected the Republic every- 
where; how it was fed by jealous Jacobins 
like William Maclay, of Pennsylvania, and 
by the secret Democratic societies which 
fomented discord everywhere and, as Wash- 
ington fully believed, were at the bottom of 
the Whisky Rebellion. 

Professor Hazen is, however, no bird of 
ill-omen who ‘knows only one discordant 
note. He sees the better side of things, and 
finds in American opinion the reflection of 
the nobler, truer and more invigorating in- 
fluences that went out from the French 
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Revolution, Better even than this; he traces 
with remarkable power what it was that at 
last rallied and united the country in the 
support of its own better ideals and cast the 
malignant, leveling and. disuniting influ- 
ences which for a while threatened so much 
mischief, into such oblivion that it is only 
the diligent research of an earnest scholar 
which brings them up now as a good.lesson 
and warning for the generation ‘he is living 
in. , 





BooKs AND THEIR MAKERS DURING THE MID- 
DLE AGES. A Study of the Conditions of the 
Production and Distribution of Literature 
Srom the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
Close of the Seventeenth Century. By George 
Haven Putnam, A.M., Author of ‘* Authors 
and Their Public in Ancient Times,’ ‘‘ The 
Question of Copyright,’’ etc. Vol. II... 1500- 
1709. .(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Two vols., 
8vo, $2.50 each.) 

We have already noticed the first volume of 
this work and commented on its merits and 
rare interest for book-lovers. Mr. Putnam 
takes up the thread of his history where it was 
broken off in the first volume, in a delightful 
chapter on the ‘‘ Early Printer Publishers of 
France,’’ particularly the Estiennes, who, in 
the later branches of the family and the fam- 
ous scholar, Isaac Casaubon, son-in-law of the 
second Henry Estienne, form also the subject 
of the following chapter Five of the general 
work. These two chapters cover a period of 
two hundred years, from 1458 to 1659, 
ani are by no means restricted to the dry 
details of historic bookmaking. Mr. Putnam 
knows how to make his chapters so many 
gardens of delight. He plants them’ thick 
with incidents which relieve the tedium 
of a dry narrative and connect his story with 
the life and passion of the times. In his hands 
the story of the books becomes the story of 
the age in which they were made. Here isa 
glimpse of one of the great statesmen of the 
time, the incorruptible Sully, and his relation 
to books and literature. The poor scholar 
Casaubon, driven from Geneva and foiled in 
his aspirations for a professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, at last comes to anchor, by 
favor of Henry IV, as royal librarian in Paris, 
on the pitiful salary of 1,200 livres. But Sully 
could not see the good of libraries or libra- 
rians any more than the present Mayor of New 
York. ‘* You cost the King too much, sir,” 
he said, bluntly, to Casaubon. ‘Your pay 
exceeds that of two good captains, and you 
are of no use to the country.” In Chapter VI 
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Mr. Putnam turns the clock back to A.D. 1412, 
to give us about a century of books and their 
makers in England, beginning with William 
Caxton and running: on in delightful narrative 
to a far later time, when we read of Shakes- 
peare and the seventy-two separate original 
plays and poems published in his lifetime, be- 
tween 1593 and 1616, and including the names 
of Milton and Dryden: Passing on we have 
delightful’ glimpses of the German book, 
makers in) the ‘Kobergers, of Nuremberg; and 
Froben, of Basil, ‘Erasmus’s publisher, who 
first taught him to* fespect his own worth; to 
break away from servile dependence on pa- 
trons and rely on the sale of his books to the 
public. The two chapters on Erasmus and 
Luther as bookmakers are full and rich in 
matter which without being irrelevant.to the 
purpose of the work has distinct value and 
interest a8 reflections of the times. This sec- 
tion of the volume is rounded up with two 
chapters on the Antwerp ‘‘ House of Plantin’”’ 
and the ‘‘ Elzevirs of Leyden and Amsterdam.”’ 
Part III discusses ‘‘The Beginnings of Prop- 
perty in Literature,’ a subject on which Mr. 
Putnam writes with an authority that few 
will venture to dispute and with his usual 
copions illustrations. He takes up in succes- 
sion some aspects of the subject in Italy and 
Germany and France and the beginnings of 
literary preperty in England, and closes by 
summing up in a careful survey the results of 
the whole history. We should be glad to_re- 
produce here Mr. Putnam’s summary of the 
leading theories of literary property which 
came into view in the end of the eighteenth 
century. We can present only their main fea- 
tures. 

“rst. Property in an intellectual conception or 
creation is fully analogous to property in a mate- 
rial creation. : 

‘‘od. Intellectual property depends upon an in- 
dividual agreement or convention .to which each 
person enjoying the use of a copy of a literary (or 
artistic) production makes himself a party. 

‘¢3d. Property in an intellectual production de- 
pends upon the natural or personal rights of the 
author, who through unauthorized appropria- 
tions would ‘suffer an injury. 

“ath. Property in an intellectual production is 
the creation of statute.”’ 


Of these theories Mr. Putnam considers the 
fourth as representing substantially the dis- 
cussions of two centuries, and forming the 


basis of European and American legislation. 


Looking at the matter in its ideal relations, he 
is inclined toa combination of the first with 
the fourth, to the assertion that an intellectual 
product is entitled to the rights of property as 
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much as a material product, tho it is an imper- 
fect right until recognized and sanctioned by 
law. As tothe question of the author’s per- 
petual right to his prodution, Mr. Putnam be- 
lieves that it would be, on the whole, unwise 
to grant such rights in perpetuity, and that the 
better legislation was that adopted in France 
—copyright for the author’s life and fifty years 
thereafter. This protects the author’s right for 
himself, his children and grandchildren. It is 
no more than right that a public who has cre- 
ated and guarded this right for three genera- 
tions should then get somé reward for its fidel- 
ity and appreciation, and become the heir of 
the rights it has so diligently guarded. 





THE CHRISTIAN VIEW oF GOD AND OF THE 
WORLD, as Centering in the Incarnation. 
Being the Kerr Lectures for 1890-91. By 
James Orr, D.D., Professor of Church His- 
tory, United Presbyterian College, Edin- 
burgh. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Edition. $2.75.) 

This Third Edition of the Kerr Lectures for 
1890-’91 leaves them standing substantially as 
in the First with a few minorcorrections. The 
nine Lectures with Notes and Appendix forma 
masterly series. The first edition was publishéd 
in 1893 and was immediately recognized as a 
very strong book of permanent and standard 
value. It discusses the latest phases of the 
never-ending controversy as to the interpreta- 
tion to be given to the world and man’s life in 
it. Inthe vast complex and difficult field thus 
opened to him Professor Orr is a sane and com- 
petent guide, one of the sanest and most com- 
petent. He hasa candor which is truly golden 
in the twofold sense, first of appreciating and 
fairly recognizing the strength of an opposing 
critic, and next of not permitting his desire to 
be fair to make him a poor guardian of 
his own faith. A fine example of this 
is his statement of Kant’s relation to the tele- 
ological (pp. 97 and 98) and to the ontological 
argument (p. 103). The lectures are modern 
in the best sense. of the word. They discuss 
every topic in the light and shade of allthe 
' difficulty and all the illumination which have 
been found in it up tothe present time. The 
general conception of his subject as centering 
in the Incarnation commits the author in ad- 
vance toa position in the front line of theo- 
logical thinkers, if not among the skirmishers. 
No better example of his broad, comprehensive 
and adequate method can be given than this 
fine passage (p. 12): 

‘We are reminded of Milton’s famous figure in 
the ‘Areopagitica’ of the dismemberment of 
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truth—how truth was torn limb from limb, and 
her members were scattered to the four winds; 
and how the lovers of truth, imitating the careful 
search of Isis for the body of Osiris, have been 
engaged ever since in gathering the severed 
parts. in order to unite them again ‘in a perfect 
whole. If apologetic is to be spoken of, this 
surely is the truest and best form of Christian 
apology—to show that in Christianity, as nowhere 
else, the severed portions of truth found in all 
other systems are organically united, while it 
completes the body of truth by discoveries pe- 
culiar to itself. The Christian doctrine of God, — 
for example, may fairly claim to be the synthesis 
of all the separate elements of truth foundin Ag- 
nosticism, Pantheism and Deism which, by 
their very antagonisms, reveal themselves - 
as one-sidenesses, requiring to be brought 
into some higher harmony. If Agnosticism affirms 
that there is that in God which transcends finite 
comprehension, Christian theology does the same. 
If Pantheism affirms the absolute immanence of 
God in the world, and Deism his absolute tran- 
scendence over it, Christianity unites the two 
sides of the truth in a higher concept, maintain- 
ing at the same time the Divine immanence and 
the Divine transcendence. Even Polytheism in its 
nobler forms isin its own dark way a witness for 
the truth which a hard abstract Monotheism, such 
as we have in the later Judaism, and in Moham- 
medanism, ignores—the truth, namely, that God 
is plurality as well as unity—that in Him there 
isa manifoldness of life, a fulness and diversi- 
ty of powers and manifestations, such as is 
expressed by the word Elohim. This ele- 
ment in Polytheism, Christianity also take 
up and sets in a proper relation to the unity of 
God in its doctrine of Tri-unity—the concept of 
God which is distinctievly the Christian one, and 
which furnishes the surest safeguard of a living 
Theism against the extremes of Pantheism and 
Deism.” 





THE NEw TESTAMENT CHuRCH. By the Rev. 
W. H. H. Marsh. With Introduction by 
Franklin Johnson, D.D., University of 
Chicago. (American Baptist Publication 
Society, Philadelphia. $2.00.) 

The author of this volume devotes himself 
with endless patience to the elaboration of 
some twenty-two critical points or topics in the 
theory of church government and Christian 
unity. He is a firm believer in what we 
know as Independency, but what he prefers to 
call Autonomy, as contrasted with the Papal, 
Episcopal and Presbyterian systems of church 
organization. On these subjects he thinks and 
writes in a strong, vigorous and fresh style. 
He has read a good deal, but has not always 
been supplied with the best books; tho it 
must be conceded that the topics which come 
up in his discussion are not such as require a 
high degree of technical proficiency for their 
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handling, .but rest upon evidence which good 
sense, candor and general intelligence are the 
best possible qualifications to deal with. Mr. 
Marsh is well equipped with these. He holds 
thediscussion high up above the petty relations 
of the subject and barrencontroversial dispute. 
The topics of his chapters have a familiar 
look. They are the old well-fought-over fields 
that are still in controversy between the great 
prelatical and institutional churches and the 
simpler organizations of Independent or, as 
the author prefers to call them, Autonomous 
Churches. The originality of Mr. Marsh’s 
work Jies in the way he approaches them, the 
spirit in which he handles them, and the logical 
course he has wrought out for his argument. 
The independent autonomy of the Church and 
the denominational theory of baptism are the 
special points toward which the argument 
moves in the larger part of the book. The 
other chapters are devoted to special points of 
church government, administration or dis- 
cipline. The general reader will perhaps feel 
that the author might have condensed his book. 
We will not deny that the inquiry has risen in 
our minds more than once during our reading 
of the book whether it would not have gained 
as a denominational text-book, in purely con- 
troversial value, had the author applied to it 
as a whole the same vigorous condensations 
which he has employed occasionally. 





CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI-CHRISTIANITY IN 
THEIR FINAL ConFiict. By Samuel /. 
Andrews, Author of ‘‘ Our Lord's Life upon 
the Earth.”’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) 

The author of this volume assures us in the 
first word of his Preface that ‘‘its aim is 
neither historical nor polemical.’’ This asser- 
tion must be accepted in a very modified sense, 
for there is certainly a great show of history 
in it,and it escapes the imputation of being po- 
lemical only on the plea, Athanasius contra 

mundum. The radical vice of the book is a 

theological doctrine of Antichrist, which com- 

mits the author in advance to a pessimistic 
theory of history and blinds him to the better 
aspects of the age he-is describing. Neither 
history nor human character can be justly un- 
folded in a catalog of defects. A historian 
who starts with the assumption that the order 
of the world is foreordained to plunge into 
chaos ander the demonic dominion of anti- 

Christ brings himself and his work under grave 

Suspicion, even if he succeeds in relieving him- 

self of the character of a refined or well-edu- 

cated scold. For example, Mr. Andrews draws 
no comfort from the fact that Mr. John Fiske 
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has been able to give Mr. Spencer's philoso- 
phy an unquestionably theistic direction, while 


the teleological possibilities which Mr. Darwin’s 


devout disciples have discovered in evolution, 
are gall and wormwood to him. He seems to 
forget entirely that some of the’ most Christian 
scholars of the Church are responsible for the 
‘‘Polychrome Bibie,”” and only sees in it an 
indication that ‘‘the process of biblical disin- 
tegration has gone so far that we see in [this 
Bible] all the colors of the rainbow.” It 
strikes him as a kind of profanation that 
a professor in one of our great universities 
has published a literary version or edition of 
the Bible. Dr. Newman Smyth’s volume on 
‘* The Place of Death in Evolution” is quite 
too much for him, and he breaks down on it 
altogether, while’ in Godet’s Commentary on 
the Gospel of John he discovers two hundred 
and fifty pages of discussions whose tendency 
is to awaken doubt. The theory of the divine 
immanence suggests new alarms and prompts 
the author to stamp as degeneration some of 
the best and most Christian thought of the 
age. Bishop Brooks’s innocent saying, ‘*‘ The 
Pattern of man existed in the nature of him 
who was to make him”’ is held up as a danger- 
ous assertion of a divine humanity in God. 
We have been thus full and specific in reciting 
these examples because it is not only a tremen- 
dous injustice toput out sucha bookas a fair re- 
flection of the Christianity of the age, but it is 
an even greater injury to the cause of faith. 
There is nosingle hint in the 352 octavo pages of 
this volume of anaggressive force and intellec- 
tual vitality in modern Christianity so great as 
to have made anew book of the Bible and revo- 
lutionized the organization of the churches, 
so great, that, to quote a recent statistician, 
Christianity has much more than doubled in 
the present century. In the last ninety years it 
has gained nearly three times as many adher- 
ents as it did during the first fifteen hundred. 
It has made such progress, that of the 1,500,- 
000,000 who are now computed as forming the 
population of the globe, 493,000,000, or about 
one-third, may be said to be Christian, in the 
sense that they are born and bred under Chris- 
tian ideals and influences. Why should we 
lament that Christianity has init the power or 
capacity of putting on new forms? Nothing is 
more certain than that without such a capacity 
it would have been dead- a thousand years ago, 
unless it be this,that God never made anything 
to live long without enduing it plentifully 
with this very capacity. Mr. Andrews has 
pointed to the most surely divine thing in 
Christianity in proof of degeneracy. His note 
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of warning that Antichrist is near is the sur- 
est proof that his day was never so far off. 
Yet after all,‘‘dear are the wounds ofa friend,” 
and we must confess after all our stricture on 
Mr. Andrews’s book as a reflection of living 
Christianity, that it is the product of a very 
intelligent mind and contains much which 


when looked at in proper relations is good food 
for reflection. 





THE GROWTH OF THE KINGDoM oFGop. By 
Sidney L. Gulick, M.A., Missionary of the 


A. B.C. F. M.in Japan. (Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company. $1.50.) 


People who conceive of our foreign mission- 
aries as absorbed in a narrow field will do well 
to examine this book. They will find one of 
these missionaries introducing them to a view 
of the broad conditions of religious affairs 
the world over, and giving reasons, facts 
and figures for a more hopeful outlook 
than perhaps the majority of our stay-at- 
home people, with all their opportunities for 
knowing, have ventured to indulge. Mr. Gu- 
lick begins by defining the problem, laying 
down the method of going to work on it, and 
explaining the sources on which he draws for 
his facts and statistics, and the best authorities 
tobe consulted. For his general treatment of 
the subject he has laid out a plan which, to say 
the least, is sufficiently broad. First we have the 
growth in numbers from the first century down, 
its relation tothe growth in population, its rela- 
tion to the territorial areas of the habitable 
globe, and various topics of this general charac- 
ter. Theauthorthentakes up a detailed study of 
the growth of the Kingdom of God in England 
and Wales, which he follows up with a simi- 
lar study of its growth in the United States. 
The impression made by these three methods 
of getting at the subject and forming a conclu- 
sion are encouraging; but they are more or 
less mechanical and in thegross. The critical 
question still remains untouched as to the pres- 
ent vitality, spiritual vigor and dominating 
power of Christianity. These points Mr. Gu- 
lick takes up in the five remaining chapters of 
his volume which, to a reader who cares more 
to measure things by their inner force and life 
than by the mechanics of their outer relations, 
will be the best part of the book. In these 
chapters he discusses successively the question 
what growth there has been in ‘‘ Understand- 
ing Christianity,’’ in its ‘‘ Practice,”’ in Chris- 
tian ‘‘Influence,”’ and, finally, as to the ‘‘ Sig- 
nificence of this growth.’’ Thegerm of this vol- 
ume was an address to wide-awake Japanese 
young men. It has been very much developed 
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and enriched with matter on all sides. The 
tables of ratios, percentages and comparative 
Statistics are very full, and as trustworthy as 
they can be in the present state of our knowl- 
edge. We quote one summary passage as 
illustrating the general conclusion (p. 23): 

‘“‘It is agreed by the best statisticians that all 
the adherents of Christianity did not exceed fifty 
millions by the end of the tenth century; but that 
they doubled in the next five hundred years. 
From 1500 and onward the growth has been more 
rapid. During the two hundred years between 
1500 and 1700, Christianity added more to its num- 
bers than during the first thousand years. And 
during the hundred years from 1700 to 1800 it 
gained nearly as many as during the first thou- 
sand years. Since the beginning of the present 
century Christianity has much more than 
doubled; in other words, Christianity has gained 
nearly three times as many adherents during the 
past ninety years as it did during the first fifteen 
hundred years. 

‘‘ The thing most noticeable in this chart is the 
constantly increasing rate of growth. Never was 
Christianity growing so rapidly in numbers as 
now. The number of those who to-day may 
properly be called Christian, that is to say, the 
number of those who are living under Christian 
standards and ideals of moral life and conduct, 
whether professedly followers of Christ or not, 
is about 492,865,000.”’ 

Counting the entire population of the globe at 
I,500,000,000, this estimate claims nearly one- 
third as Christian. 





THE MOHAMMEDAN CONTROVERSY. BIOGRA- 
PHIES OF MOHAMMED, SPRENGER ON TRADI- 
TION, THE INDIAN LITURGY AND THE PSAL- 
TER. By Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I. (im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00.) 

There is no stronger nor in all ways more 
competent writer on Mohammedan subjects 
now living than Sir William Muir. He has to 
his credit ‘‘ The Life of Mahomet,” ‘‘ The Cali- 
phate” and at least three other first-rate works 
on the subject; besides a large number of re- 
views and thoroughly ‘written papers. The 
volume before us-contains a collection of five 

Essays, republished from the Calcutta Review. 

They show the sound judgment, enormous 

learning and critical acumen of the author. 

The only drawback on them is that they 

were published many years ago—the first 

in 1845, the others in 1852 and 1868, 

1880 and 1887. The situation they apply to 

and describe has, of course, changed, tho its 

essential features remain the same, and after 
reading through all the essays we are sur- 
prized to observe how fresh and timely they 
are and how pertinent to the subject, as it now 
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comes before us.. Sir William writes as a 
Christian believer in all his works; and par- 
ticularly in these essays which are especially 
addressed to the Christian public of Britain and 
America. Heis, it will be remembered, the au- 
thor of several volumes of a distinctly religious 
character. In this collection of essays it is his 
first point to show what had been done in the 
way of meeting Islam on its own ground in in- 
tellectual discussion and in the way of a fair 
comparative presentation of Christianity to the 
Mohammedan public. The brilliant name in 
this relation after Dr. Lee’s and Henry 
Martyn’s is that ef the English Episcopal mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Dr. Pfander. Sir William 
gives a résumé of what has been done by each 
of the Mohammedan replies, and of the way in 
which the matter was left. In the biographies 
of Mohammed he finds. much that might be 
done better, tho he eulogizes Sprenger’s 
‘‘ Life’ as a really great work andthe fruit of 
prodigious learning. The most important fea- 
ture of this paper is its critical examination of 
the value of Mohammedan historical sources 
and traditions. Nothing in the book is more 
instructive than the author’s account of the 
way tradition and legend began to operate 
upon the facts of his history as soon as the 
Prophet was dead. The essays are all packed 
full of learning and marked by the sound judg- 
ment and critical acumen which is character- 
istic of Sir William Muir. We cannot, how- 
ever, suppress a feeling of regret that some at- 
tempt at continuation down to the present time 
in the way of supplement at least is not made. 


DALMAN. Aramdische Dialektproben, 
56. Leipzig: Hinrichs.) 

This little volume of reading lessons from 
the Targums, the Talmud, etc., is a pendant 
to Dalman’s Grammar of Judzo-Palestinian 
Aramaic, which was published two or three 
years since; and as the book is accompanied 
by a glossaryit would be well to bind it up 
with the Grammar and so form a little volume, 
complete in itself, and likely to be of great use 
to the student of Talmud and Targum. 

The study of the local variations of Aramaic 
is becoming more and more microscopic, and 
the results that flow from an increased ac- 
. quaintance with the peculiarities of Judean, 
Galilean and Babylonian Aramaic are of great 
importance, both in biblical and in extra-bibli- 
cal criticism, so much so that at first sight there 
seems to be a disproportion between the deli- 
cacy of the tools and the work that they ac- 
complish. It will startle an ordinary reader 


(Pp. xii, 


to be told by Dalman in his preface that a his- 
torical understanding of the person of Christ 
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cannot be gained without reference to the dia- 
lect that he spoke. This is a somewhat differ- 
ent point of view from that of the critics who 
have spent their slender strength on the 
problem whether our Lord spoke Greek! The 
accuracy of the documents, considered as his- 
torical monuments, is made to depend not 
upon their diffusion, their variety or their mu- 
tual corroboration, but upon the consistency 
of their Aramaic originals with the time and 
country from which they profess to be derived. 
The thread looks too slender to carry so great 
a matter; but the investigation must be made, 
and we shall know more certainly what we be- 
lieve and what we disbelieve when it is finished. 
Much attention is paid by Dalman to the super- 
linear punctuation of the Hebrew manuscripts 
from Yemen, of which so many have been 
brought to light in recent years. Altho found 
in southern Arabia, the vocalization of these 
manuscripis is genuine Aramaic. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS AND KINGS. The 
Later Georges to Victoria. By Donald G. 
Mitchell., (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 

The Third volume of this very interesting 
series was published, we believe, in 1890. The 
attraction of this volume, as of those which 
preceded it,is that of literary charm. Mr. 

Mitchell’s style is his own. It is marked with 

very distinct personal characteristics and flows 

out of his own personality. His descriptions 
stand out like pictures. He may not always 
satisfy the critics with his judgments, but his 
style will capture his readers. Here is an ex- 
ample from his sketch of De Quincy, which, by 
the way, is not altogether fair, as it gives no 
glimpse of the better side of the great Essayist 
nor of his final victory over the enemy that 
held himin his grasp so long. Butlisten to 
Mr. Mitchell: 


‘It happens by and by to this impractical man, 
from whose disorderly and always open hand 
inherited moneys have slipped away—it happens, 
I say, that he must earn his bread by his own 
toil. So he projects great works of philosophy, of 
political economy, which are to revolutionize 
opinions; but they topple over into opium dreams 
before they are realized. He tries editing a coun- 
ty paper, but it is naught. At last he util- 
izes even his vices, and a chapter of the ‘ Confes- 
sions of an Opium-Eater,’ in the London Maga- 
zine, draws swift attention to one whose language 
is as vivid as a flame; and he lays bare without 
qualm his own quivering sensibilities. This spurt 
of work, or some new craze, takes him to London, 
away from his family; and so, on a sudden, that 
idyl of life among the Lakes becomes for many 
years a tattered and blurred pagetohim. He is 
once more a denizen of the great city, living a 
shy, hermit existence there; long time in a dim 
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back room of the publisher Bohn’s, in Bedfor d us are, first, /ta/ian, and a second volume made 


Street, near to Covent Garden: He sees Proctor 
and Hazlitt odd whiles, and Hood, and still more 
of the Lambs; but he is peevish and distant, and 
finds largest company in the jug of laudanum 
which brings swift succeeding dreams and stupe- 
faction.” 


REASONS FOR THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE 
HEXATEUCH. By the Rev. Isaac Gibson, 
Rector of St. John’s Church, Norristown, 
Penn., Author of ‘‘ The Hexateuch Histor- 
ical.” (George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadel- 
phia. s5ocents.) 

This little monograph by one clergyman of 
the Episcopal Church comes to us with an In- 
troduction commendatory from another clergy- 
man in the same Church, the Rev. W. H. Haz- 
ard, Ph.D. Itis a popular statement of the 
points relied on by the so-called Higher Criti- 
cism in support of its general position. The 
little book is not intended to be an original 
study of the subject. It is designed for popu- 
lar use, and presents a statement of the 
grounds for the theories of the Higher Criti- 
cism of the Bible, prepared in the company of 
its friends, by one who not only believes in 
the Bible as coming from God and having in- 
spired authority, but who also believes that 
the higher critics have rendered faith in it a 
great service and even made it possible to sus- 
tain and defend faith in the Old Testament 
Scriptures as inspired. The author closes 
with a chapter in which he recites the general 
conditions and purposes of the compilation of 
the Hexateuch and the aid it rendered to the 
support of the true faith. The characteristic 
point of this little treatise is that it comes from 
a friendly author, is not an attack on the Bible, 
and is designed to show what service the 
Higher Criticism has rendered to faith. 


THE MASTER OF THE STRONG HEARTS: 
Story of Custer’s Last Rally. 
Brooks. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50). Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks has a happy 
faculty; he can tell a story well and at the 
same time keep close to a chosen historical 
outline. His books are excellently instructive, 
while of genuine interest as fiction pure and 
simple. Young people, especially boys, will 
find this romance of Custer’s celebrated and 
tragic fight thoroughly engaging from begin- 
ning to end. The publishers have given an 
attractive dress to the story. Many illustra- 
tions by William M. Cary add to the beauty 
and interest. 


A 
By Elbridge S. 


STORIES BY FOREIGN AUTHORS. The two 
volumes of this interesting series now before 


up of stories by Polish, Greek, Belgian and 
Hungarian writers. De Amicis, Fagazzato, 
D’Annuncio and Castelnuovo are the Italian 
story-tellers whose works are chosen for the 
first-enamed volume. In the second we have 
stories by Sienkiewicz, Bikelas, Maeterlinck, 
Lemonnier and Jokai. The selections are well 
made, and the translations seem excellent. 
(Price, each vol., 75 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


- It is reported in London that the Wind- 
sor Magazine has secured for publication 
six short stories from the pen of Rudyard Kip- 
ling, for which it pays £240 apiece. 


....During the autumn will appear a vol- 
ume containing some fifty pieces of verse by 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, the novelist. Less than 
half a dozen of these pieces have ever been 
printed. 


....eThe love-letters of Mr. and Mrs. Brown- 
ing are about tobe published. All other letters 
and papers Mr. Browning destroyed, but of 
these he said: ‘‘ Do with these as you please 
when I am dead and gone.” 


....The Roycroft shop of East Aurora offers 
an édition de luxe of only 470 copies of ‘‘ Little 
Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women,”’ by 
Elbert Hubbard. The book is of Whatman 
paper, hand illumined, and is printed in double 
columns; and there are about 2,000 paragraph 
marks in each book in red and blue, alterna- 
ting—all hand-work. 


....From The Academy (London) we learn of 
a book without a printer: 

“Mr. Harry Quilter’s forthcoming edition, with 
his own illustrations, of the ‘ Pied Piper of Ham- 
lin’ is not to be printed; instead, each copy of 
the poem will be in the actual handwriting, 
throughout, of Mrs, Quilter. The edition is lim- 
ited to four hundred copies, and we are glad of 
this—for Mrs. Quilter’s sake.” 


....Lamson, Wolffe & Company announce 
for immediate publication a translation in 
blank verse of Edmond Rostand’s ‘‘ Cyrano de 
Bergerac,’ the play which is creating so much 
interest both in America and abroad at the 
present time. This version is by Howard 
Thayer Kingsbury, and has been accepted and 
is being played by Richard Mansfield. Mr. 
Kingsbury is a graduate of Yale, and while at 
college he was editor for some time of the 
Yale Literary Magazine. He is now a practic 
ing lawyer in New York City. Price, $1.00. 
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...-A_ recent cable dispatch from London 
makes this announcement: 


“It is now definitely known that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sons have appointed Mr. John Morley to 
write their father’s life. Probably no fitter choice 
could have been made. Mr. Morley’s life of Mr. 
Cobden is a model biography, and his life of Mr. 
Gladstone ought to prove a worthy monument to 
its subject. It is well known that literature is 
dearer than politics to Mr. Morley, but a sense of 
duty has kept him in the arena. Itremains to be 
seen whether the great work now to be under- 
taken will cause his retirement from public life. 

“Tt will be in keeping with much of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s career that the life of the greatest modern 
Churchman and most strenuous upholder of sim- 
ple Christian faith should be placed in the hands 
of one of the few agnostics in prominent English 
life.” 


.. Harold Frederic, well known as novelist 
and as newspaper correspondent, died last 
week at Henley-on-the-Thames. Altho his 
right hand was almost unfit for using the pen, 
and altho he had repeatedly been warned by 
the physicians that his unceasing literary 
labors were taxing his strength beyond its 
limit, he trusted to his magnificent constitu- 
tion. But he never rallied from a paralytic 
stroke suffered in August. His story, ‘‘ The 
Damnation of Theron Ware,” called in Eng- 
land ‘‘Illuminations,’’ was, perhaps, the most 
widely read of his novels. Of his work The 
New York Times says: 


“To have attained this pre-eminence in a field 
full of competitors argues unusual qualities, 
fairness and openness and disinterestedness of 
mind and a philosophic temper, as well as keen 
and intent observation. These same qualities 
equally appear in the remarkable series of novels 
in which Mr. Frederic affectienately delineated 
the scenes and the characters and the life of his 
provincial boyhood, after he had become a citizen 
ofthe world. To have known his work, either as 
journalist or as novelist, was to be impressed with 
its freshness and power. To have known it in 
both aspects was to be drawn to the conclusion 
thatits author was a very considerable man.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The True Story of Benjamin Franklin, the American 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE DOINGS OF THE EPISCOPAL 
CONVENTION. 


THE Triennial Convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church has thus far done ex- 
tremely well, and has left little room for any 
serious errors to be committed later. What 
it has refused to do is no small part of its 
accomplishment. 

First comes the refusal to change the name 
of the Church. To be sure, the name is 
doubly bad, because it doubly emphasizes 
the sectarian character of that Church. The 
name ‘‘Protestant’’ distinctly and inten- 
tionally asserts its separation from those 
parts of the Church Universal called Roman, 
Greek, Armenian, etc.; and the name ‘‘Epis- 
copal” similarly asserts its separation from 
parts of the Church Universal that are called 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Baptist, Wesleyan, 
Congregational, etc. It is unfortunate to 
have such a name; but the reason for not 
changing it now was a creditable one. It was 
understood that the purpose of seeking an- 
other name was to bring the Church nearer 
to the Roman Catholic Church rather than 
to the opposite wing of the Universal Church, 
and this the Convention was not ready to do. 
It is to the honor of the Convention that 
this feeling should have prevailed. 

Another admirable negative act was the 
refusal by the House of Bishops to pass the 
proposed canon on divorce. The present 
canon hasin it quite too much of that ‘* for- 
bidding to marry’’ which Paul so severely 
condemns. The present canon allows re- 
marriage to the innocent party in a divorce 
for adultery; while the proposed canon would 
forbid it equally to both parties. There is 
really not one valid argument that can be 
brought forward for such a vicious, unscrip- 
tural rule. We suppose it is founded on a 
false conclusion from a false premise which 
makes marriage a certain sort of sacrament. 
But both premise and conclusion are beyond 
the understanding of common people. One 
must have a peculiar kind of ecclesiastical 
training to comprehend them. Common 
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people know that the innocent should not be 
punished for the sin of the guilty. And 
common people can read their Bible and 
they know that divorce was allowed by our 
Lord for adultery, and that divorce is not 
divorce if remarriage is not allowed. They 
know further that St. Paul distinctly de- 
clared that in the case of desertion the party 
deserted was not bound in such a case. Yet 
further, the maintenance of the institution of 
marriage belongs to the State as well as to 
the Church, and the common sense of the 
world has settled it that the scriptural law 
is to be interpreted reasonably, like the law 
of turning the other cheek, or that of selling 
all that thou hast; and that the particular 
sin mentioned as dissolving marriage seldom 
admits of absolute proof, only of circumstan- 
tial proof; and that similarly other offenses 
like desertion may be tantamount to, oreven 
imply the further guilt. At any rate, the 
morals of the community require that for 
those who are properly released from the ob- 
ligations of marriage remarriage should be 
allowed. An ecclesiastical law forbidding to 
marry isa law encouraging sin. 

Two positive acts of the Convention also 
claim approval One is that which will allow 
temporary attachment to the Episcopal 
Church of a congregation which is being 
nursed into full membership, even altho it 
does not use the Episcopal Prayer-Book. 
This is really carrying out,-in part, the pro- 
visions of the celebrated Quadrilateral, usu- 
ally called the Lambeth Articles. To be 
sure it ought to go further and allow mem- 
bership of a congregation that shall perma- 
nently decline to use the Prayer-Book. No 
Church has a right to dictate the method of 
worship of its congregations. There was no 
such dictation, and no Prayer-Book, in the 
Apostolic times. Why acongregation should 
not be freely received which prefers to wor- 
ship in the Apostolic way, nobody can tell; 
yet for this tentative and partial provision we 
may thank Dr. Huntington and will hope 
that at some future time the full Lambeth 
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Articles may be put into practical operation. 
The provision looking to a future organi- 
zation of the dioceses into provinces, under 
an archbishop, altho the archbishop is not 
mentioned by title, is in the logical line of 
the organization of the Church. What is 
done ecclesiastically in the Church of Eng- 
land and in the Catholic Church we may ex- 
pect in the EpiscopalChurch. The develop- 
ment of dignity requires it. It is in the line 
of the genius of the Church. Indeed, all 
denominations naturally tend toward a more 
complete organization. They all find work 
for a virtual bishop. Even' the Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians have their mis- 
sionary or synodical superintendents, and a 
superintendent is almost dzshop, just as pres- 
byter approaches to griest. Indeed, the Uni- 
versalists have quite got the s’art of the 
Episcopalians in having just elected an arch- 
bishop, one who is deputed to have the gen- 
eral care of all their churches, altho they did 
not give him the name. Now let them call 
him Archbishop, and the commission whose 
duty it is to look into the orders of the Swe- 
dish and Moravian Churches may have to ex- 
tend its duties to include the Universalists. 
A stranger thing might happen than the ab- 
sorption of this worthy denomination. 





BOSS RULE AND THE BENCH. 


CROKER’S attempt to punish Justice Joseph 
F. Daly by causing his retirement from the 
bench issomething more than anattack upon 
the independence of the judiciary; it is a dis- 
closure of the price which this arrogant and 
vulgar boss exacts from those whom he nomi- 


nates for public office. They must use their 
official power in the service of his interests. 
The history of this case points to the use of 
the same methods for the control of men 
nominated by the influen¢e of this political 
dictator for offices executive rather than 
judicial; it points to the probable subservi- 
ence of a mayor, the prospective bondage of 
a candidate for the office of Governor. We 
do not wish to divert attention from the very 
serious menace of this assault upon the cita- 
del of justice. This in itself is enough to 
excite the strenuous opposition of all honest 
men. But the boss, grown reckless and 
defiant, coarsely boasting of his purpose to 
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suppress ‘‘the Puritanical element repre- 
sented by the Bar Association,’’ has thrown 
open the door through which all can see 
something more than his motives and meth- 
ods in thecase of Justice Daly; and those 
who would cast their votes for honest and 
good government in the coming election 
should overlook no part of the instructive 
exhibit. 

Justice Daly is a Democrat, and he has 
served honorably on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court for twenty-eight years. Some 
time ago he offended Croker, from whom 
there came to him afterward the information 
that he was not to have the renomination 
to which he was fairly entitled, and which 
the interests of the public required to be 
made. What was his offense? The Bar 
Association of New York, through its com- 
mittee of five Democrats and two Republic- 
ans, has set it forth in a public report. ‘‘ He 
refused to conform his official action to the 
wishes of Mr. Richard Croker.’’ Samuel 
Jones, who had been a respected judge of 
the Superior Court, was Clerk of the Court 
of Common Pleas. He had been invited by 
the judges to accept this place. His high 
character and his experience on the bench 
enabled him to perform the duties of the 
office with marked ability. Croker wanted 
the place for Michael T. Daly. Justice Daly 
would not vote for the removal of Mr. Jones. 
This was one part of his offense. The Bar 
Association goes on in its report as follows: 

‘*The second occasion was when Justice 
Daly declined to vote to remove the judicial 
sales in the County of New York from the Real 
Estate Exchange Salesroom in Liberty Street 
to 111 Broadwav until the parties interested 
should first have been heard, the fact being 
that the removal would contribute to the profit 
of the firm of Peter F. Meyer & Co., in which 
Mr. Richard Croker had an interest. Justice 
Daly was notified by Mr. Croker that for these 
two reasons he should be refused a renomina- 
tion.’ 

In his place the boss nominated a judge 
who may have attracted Croker’s favorable 
attention by giving to. one of his intimate 
friends an exceptionally lucrative receiver- 
ship on the last day of his term on the bench, 
and with this judge a lawyer as to whom the 
Bar Association says in its published report: 

Ue is not a fit person to be a justice of the 
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Supreme Court.’’ Details were submitted in 
support of this opinion and ef the additional 
statement that ‘‘in the general judgment of 
the bar his professional and moral standing 
is low.’’ Measured by Croker’s moral 
standard, however, he was quite acceptable, 
and Justice Daly, just and courageous, 
respected by all whose respect is to be de- 
sired, was rejected. But more than 3,000 
members of the bar, Democrats with Repub- 
licans, signed a petition calling for the re- 
tention of the judge who had refused to do 
Croker’s bidding. He was nominated by the 
Republican Party, and at a great and earnest 
mass-meeting the nomination was ratified. 
This, briefly narrated, is the story: of 
Croker’s attempt to intimidate and _ rule the 
bench, so far as it has come tothe knowledge 
of the public. Party tiesshould prevent no 
honest and intelligent citizen of New York 
from voting for Justice Daly and against all 
of Croker’s judicial nominees, in order that 
this coarse boss may be taught a lesson by a 
great majority in denunciation of his en- 
deavor to make judges the mere puppets of 
his will. ‘‘ Mad, indeed,’’ said Justice Daly, 


‘‘is the brain that conceives the punishment 


of a just judge. No subterfuge can disguise 
the wickedness of the purpose, nor cenceal 
the threat to corrupt the one thing the people 
most respect.’’ The punishment is one 
thing; the threat to corrupt is another; but 
the two arealso in association and interde- 
pendent. Contemplation of the first should 
not exclude thought about the second or pre- 
vent natural inferences as to the boss’s 
methods elsewhere. The published and ad- 
mitted facts in this case should taint and 
condemn every nomination due to the influ- 
ence of Croker. They should draw away 
thousands of Democratic votes from the sup- 
port of the man whom Croker nominated for 
Governor of the State. 





.... [Imagine a man so opposed to foreign 
innovations as to be unwilling to travel on a 
steamer, being made a director on the Rail- 
way and Mining Board in China! Yet just 
that has been done by the Empress Dowager 
who, some would have us believes, is really in- 
terested in reform. Similarly she has cash- 
iered the Governor of Hunan, one of the 
most enlightened officials in the Empire. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


October 27 


THE SURGEON-GENERAL AND 
THE RED CROSS. 


In his recent letter to the Investigation 
Commission, Surgeon-General Sternberg 
reiterates his declaration that ‘‘if there has 
been suffering for want of needful supplies, 
the Red Cross Association must share the 
responsibility with the medical department of 
the army for such suffering.” He bases this 
absurd statement on the fact that from June 
gth the Association had full authority to 
send its agents and supplies to all the camps. 
There would possibly be some ground for the 
charge if the Government had contracted 
with the Red Cross for definite supplies at a 
definite place; but, failing such contract, it 
passes ordinary intelligence to comprehend 
how any portion of Government responsibil - 
ity can be shifted from public authorities. 

After the formal acceptance of its services, 
June 6th, the representatives and employés 
of the organization were subject to orders, 
according to the rules and discipline of war; 
and if they failed in anything that could be 
rightfully demanded the remedy was with 
the Surgeon-General. It is no secret that 
this officer made a mistake at the first in his 
attitude toward the Red Cross, and those 
who read between the lines of his letter cap 
readily see that the consciousness of the 
mistake is still rankling in his memory. The 
Association itself has wasted no time in air- 
ing grievances. Animated solely by the 
desire to relieve suffering, and sustained by 
the cordial support of the President and the 
Secretary of War, it has gone steadily for- 
ward in its work and may well rest content 
in the certainty that thousands of soldiers 
are ready to testify to the efficiency of its 
service, 

General Sternberg states also in his letter 
that he objected*to sending female nurses 
with troops in the field, for fear they would 
prove an incumbrance. In this feeling he is 
entirely at one with the Red Cross. Both 
men and women are included in the order, 
and its rules specially provide that women 
shall be assigned to hospital service. Miss 
Barton, it is true, goes to the front; but her 
nerves have been steeled amid the horrors of 
war, plague and famine; and for more than 4 
quarter of a century she has been the comrade 
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of veterans. Her powers of endurance 
are well illustrated by the recent campaign. 
She went to the’ Cuban waters in March, 
eager then to make her way into Havana and 
relieve the starving islanders. Admiral 
Sampson refused permission, fearing that the 
Red Cross would prove no safeguard ‘against 
Spanish treachery. Appeal was made to the 
President, who sustained the decision of the 
commander, and nothing remained for the 
timé but to minister to the refugees who 
thronged into southern Florida. To Miss 
Barton that tedious waiting on the ‘ State of 
Texas” was the hardest part of the campaign. 
Her subsequent labors at Siboney and at the 
front in the terrible battle of July 3d are 
well known. She personally ministered to 
hundreds of the wounded and dying, besides 
ordering the immense supply work that was 
accomplished by the Red Cross at Siboney, 
El Caney and elsewhere. She was one of the 
last to leave that tropical region, where she 
made a continuous stay of about six months. 
Wonder is often expressed that at the full 
measure of threescore years and ten, Miss 
Barton is equal to such exertions. It need 
hardly be said that she is a woman of won- 
derful vigor and great executive ability; or- 
der, system and concentration mark all her 
actions, and into the body of her coadjutors 
she breathes the true spirit of military disci- 
pline. 

Itis not surprising that the crisis of war 
found our army deficient in its auxiliary 
services, nor that in the hot rush of prepara- 
tions the supreme care should have been for 
its fighting equipment. The military spirit 
and military necessities foster indifference 
both to humane sentiments and scientific 
precautions. This is recognized by the very 
constitution of the Red Cross, whose first 
purpose, as set forth in its provisions, is to 
remedy ‘‘ by all means in its power the in- 
adequacy of the official sanitary service of 
the armies in active service.’’ Undoubtedly 
one result of our recent experience will be 
the adequate development of the medical, 
Sanitary and transport departments of the 
army. If war is necessary, if it is, indeed, 
what Sherman named it, the zzferno, into 
which the Divine descends, that light and 
life may be brought to those enchained in 
spiritual darkness, then a nation like ours 
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will also carry into that abyss all the allevia- 
tions that science and humanity demand. 
Here many hints may be taken from this 
International Association, which has been 
the pioneer in relief service, and which has 
demonstrated also that woman is invaluable 
in this service. 





‘RACING WITH RASCALS. 

IN matters of practical prison reform the 
United States undoubtedly leads the world. 
There are evils enough left to overcome, 
horrible abuses to be laid aside, unspeakable 
jails to be cleansed, prison systems to be 
improved; yet in spite of these a vast 
deal has been accomplished during the 
last twenty-five years. Seven States have 
the indeterminate sentence, twenty have 
some form of parole law, others have proba- 
tion regulations; and even the “Southern 
States are letting go the atrocious lessee sys- 
tem, while in the North the contracts which 
have made contractors rich at the cost of the 
sweat of the prisoners are becoming things 
of the past. 

In all these respects the improvements 
have been to the advantage of the convicts. 
Society has gained indirectly, but as a whole 
the community still suffers an intolerable 
burden from which she can only shake her-. 
self free as the people become more intelli- 
gent. 

The adoption of the indeterminate sen- 
tence marks a great stepin advance. Twen- 
ty years ago it was sneered at. To-day sensi- 
ble people applaud when it is advocated. 
But so long as it implies a maximum term at 
the expiration of which the vilest criminal may 
be released, to ply again his nefarious trade, 
the community must suffer. How many 
people ever realize that we are all prisoners 
half of our existence; that we spend one-half 
our lives behind locked and bolted doors; 
tho innocent? And why? Simply because 
thieves, burglars and bank robbers are free 
to break in and steal whenever they choose, 
unless we hide within our homes and draw 
the boltsand chains. If these footpads and 
villains were perpetually restrained, the. time 
might come when we could breathe in peace, 
nor bar the door from fear. 

At the Prison Congress in Indianapolis 
last week, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
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showed how ‘‘ pound-foolish” it is to keep 
up this wasteful system of catching a rogue 
and then letting him go, a practice which in 
more than thirty States applies to all crimi- 
nals great and small, where no indeterminate 
sentence is applied. Mr. Warner said in 
part: 


‘: There is nothing which more concerns our 
comfortable living in the world than the treat- 
ment of criminals. As a matter of fact we are 
tyrannized over by a comparatively small num- 
ber of our fellow citizens. We live behind 
locks and bars; we are in constant apprehen- 
sion and some danger of loss of property or of 
personal injury. And we suffer this as if it 
were somehow the order and law of nature 
that somebody should be allowed to prey upon 
us. A very small proportion of our fellow 
citizens require us to live in this species of 
terror. We live under the surveillance of 
these rascals who seek to injure us in proper- 
ty and in person, and yet we not cheerfully but 
thoughtlessly pay the taxes for police, for 
courts, for sheriffs, fortaking care of a compar- 
atively few people. 

‘* It seems the strangest thing in the world 
that we are so patient under this infliction. A 
man is arrested forcrime The time for trial 
comes. If a jury can be found of men who 
have never formed or expressed an opinion—- 
andj who are incapable of doing either—the 
‘man is tried. Heis defended by able counsel; 
all the safeguards of the law are thrown about 
him. He is convicted and sentenced to a cer- 
tain term in the penitentiary where, under our 
humane system, he is very nicely taken care 
of. After the sentence of four, or five, or six 
years, he is released, and at once goes into his 
profession again, and we go on paying the bills 
as before. We know that we could, as a mat- 
ter of economy, better afford to take all these 
people—who, after all, are limited in number 
—and board them at a good hotel at five dol- 
lars a day the rest of their lives. We should 
make money doing it. It would be an economic 
stroke. The economic argument is a very 
strong one, and if it ever gets through the 
heads of the American people that they are 
being cheated and abused and run over in this 
way—that is, if they ever stop making money 
long enough to consider that it isa little easier 
on the whole (especially as interest is getting 
low) to save money than it is to make it—we 
shall stop trying to run a race with rascals 
and burglars. We shall run that race till we 
have everywhere laws that will keep the crimi- 
nal in prison till he is fit to come out.” 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL ELEC- 
TION. 


THE Congressional committees of the two 
great parties are making the customary pre- 
dictions about the result of the approaching 
election of members of the House. The Re- 
publican majority in the present House is 
about fifty votes. This the Republican lead- 
ers hopeto retain in the Fifty-sixth Congress, 
altho the influences commonly exerted i1 an 
‘‘off year” to the disadvantage of the domi- 
nant party are not overlooked. On the other 
hand, the Democratic managers profess to 
see a promise of considerable gains, to be 
caused by the accession of voters who sup- 
ported the Republican candidates in 1896. 

We cannot understand how any fairly in- 
telligent man who voted for Republican Con- 
gressional candidates and against Bryanism 
two years ago can vote this year on the other 
side. In purely local contests—as in Penn- 
sylvania, for example—some voters may find 
excuse for a temporary change ; but such a 
movement with respect to national issues 
and policies can be defended by no argument 
that is entitled to respect outside of an asy- 
lum for the insane. 

Can any one who voted to support the gold 
standard point to any renunciation of the 
silver heresy inthe Democratic Party, or any 
attempt by the Republican Party to under- 
mine the currency by concessions to Silver- 
ites? Are not the Republican platforms this 
year more emphatic and outspoken than ever 
before on this question? Has anything hap- 
pened which could give force to the wild 
currency doctrines of the Bryan party? Have 
not those doctrines been refuted by the 
natural course of events? With respect to 
the war, has there been anything attractive 
in the attitude of Democrats in Congress? 
If any man who voted the Republican ticket 
in 1896 is dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
War Department, does he think there is any- 
thing to be gained by giving control of the 
House toa mixture of Bryanites, Populists, 
and Fusionists, who might. be able to agree 
among themselves upon nothing except fiat 
money, and whose supremacy in that body 
would tend to prevent .a reasonable and 
prompt settlement of the questions which 
are a legacy of the war? Can any one who 
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depression think that prosperity would be 
promoted now by giving a majority in the 
House to the very party against the blighting 
influence of which he: helped to defend the 
country two years ago? ‘ 

The men who elected the present majority 
in the House were intelligent enough to vote 
then for their own interests and for those of 
the whole nation. We are not ready to be- 
lieve that any one of them who has not since 
lost his wits can vote now to surrender the 
House to Mr. Bailey of Texas and a fusion 
conglomerate of Silverites and Populists. 





THE past week is memorable in the history 
of two islands suffering under the tyranny of 
two of the worst Governments on the face of 
the earth. Porto Rico has been delivered from 
Spain, and taken possession of by the United 
States; and the Turkish Government, after 
long and severe pressure, has consented to 
withdraw all its soldiers from Crete. To be 
sure we still wait their removal, but the 
Turkish yarzm, corresponding to the Span- 
ish manana, to-morrow, is certainly dawn- 
ing. So the war which was to humiliate 
Greece and fasten the fetters over Crete, 
has failed even to delay seriously the deliv- 
erance of this rebellious fraction of the Turk- 
ish Empire, aud misrule brings its sure pun- 
ishment to the oppressor and its deliverance 
In both these cases it is 
foreign altruism that brings the deliverance. 
The nations are learning a new obligation, 
one that reaches beyond their own borders 
and protects those that suffer abroad. We 
are adding something, in Europe and Ameri- 
ca, to the code of international law. 





DURING the campaign in Porto Rico, there 
was plenty of evidence that a large majority 
of the people rejoiced at the prospect of an- 
nexation, They were anxious to become 
citizens of the great Republic; and now it is 
reported that all the. ministers of the old 
government, one excepted, desire to become 
naturalized. But it appears that there must 
be delay. The inhabitants lost their alle- 
giance to Spain on the 18th inst. There is 
not at present in the island, however, any 
legal machinery by which the desired trans- 
fer of allegiance for individuals can be made. 
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There is no court of the United States before 
which a declaration of intention can be filed. 
A transfer of citizenship for the entire popu- 
lation may be made in the final treaty of 
peace; but several months will elapse before 
the ratification of such a treaty, and the 
Commission may not insert in it the desired 
provision. It will be the duty of Congress 
to facilitate the acquirement of American 
citizenship by the Porto Ricans, without any 
delay that can be avoided, and the needed 
legislation would naturally be a part of the 
act establishing.a form of government and 
federal courts on the island. But that act 
must wait for the ratification of the treaty of 
peace. It is unfortunate that the people of 
Porto Pico should not be enabled at once to 
begin, with proper assistance, the work of 
learning how to govern themselves intel- 
ligently. We are confident that when they 
shall have made a beginning their progress 
will be rapid and commendable. 





WHEN we have said that the Church 
should not shut out many people from its 
membership who believe things unbelievable 
by sound minds, we of course did not mean 
to say that they could not shut themselves 
out, One or twocorrespondents call attention 
to the fact that the men who are bringing 
the Roman Catholic practices and beliefs 
into the Protestant Episcopal Church are of 
the class who denounced Phillips Brooks as a 
heretic when he was proposed as bishop, and 
that they are persistent troublers of Israel. 
No doubt this is true; but we must remember 
that St. Paul’s rule is ‘‘ Him that is weak in 
the faith receive ye, yet not to doubtful dispu- 
tations’’; or asthe Revised Version puts it in 
the margin ‘‘ for decisions of doubts.” The 
Church is for people that live at peace and is 
not to be made an arena for quarrels. 
Against such the Church has a right to pro- 
tect itself. 





IT will be no good news to the Fifth Av- 
enue Presbyterian Church in this city that 
the Synod invalidates its trial of Mr. Wars- 
zawiak and bids it do the job over again. 
This does not mean at all that the Jewish 
missionary is innocent—it would be well- 
nigh impossible to believe that in view of the 
evidence. Since that trial he has been fur- 
ther exposed by the publication of letters 
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from the woman in Scotland whose money 

he received in loan, and which he confesses 

he expended illegitimately. We do not need 

nor care to go into the very unpleasant de- 
tails. We hope the Fifth Avenue Church 

will not fail to re-try the case. And this 
brings to notice the most curious feature of 
the case. A good part of the later evidence 
has been unearthed by the sleuth A. Benja- 
min, who is the terror of the baser sort of 
‘‘converted Jews.’’ He investigates the his- 
tory of every convert or missionary, keeps 
tab of all who have been sent to jail, exposes 

allthe rascals, haunts the newspapers with 
his evidence, has given a score of years to 
this task, without pay and without sympathy, 

gets only rebuffs from all the leading Jews, and 

no help from Christians, and keeps himself on 

the edge of penury in his self-imposed task, 

which he prosecutes with more zeal than dis- 

cretion both here and abroad. He is not 

vicious in it, only a zealot, and he really 

does aservice to both Jews and Christians in 

exposing mercenary frauds; but he gets no 

thanks from either side and no shekels. It 

is the gadfly that drives him. 





THE Universalists have made unto them 
selves an archbishop, with bishops in an- 
ticipation. At the recent session of the 
Board of Trustees of the General Convention, 
Dr. I. M. Atwood, was appointed ‘‘ General 
Superintendent of the Universalist Church ”’ 
with duties as follows: ; 


‘* To supervise the spiritual interests of our 
Church, and to promote its prosperity by using 
his influence to stimulate the zeal and activity 
of our people; to secure unity and continuity 
ot action on the part of our parishes; to en- 
courage weak parishes; to remove causes of 
dissatisfaction between pastors and parishes; 
to foster the appointment of State Superin- 
tendents and District Superintendents; to help 
pastors in their difficulties, and so far as pos- 
sible to utilize all of our ministerial forces, 
that our Church may do its share of Christ’s 
work in the world.”’ 

That corresponds very exactly with the con- 
ception of the Episcopate in the different 
Episcopal churches. There is this difference, 
however, that the archbishop is appointed 
before the bishops are selected. Dr. At- 
wood is sole in his position. We have every 
confidence in his good sense and wise ac- 
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tion; but is it not a bit premature? It is 
a long step from the Congregational theory 
on which the Universalist churches have 
been founded. We note alsothat it is ‘‘ The 
Universalist Church.” . Have the individual 
congregations merged their identity in a 
general ecclesiastical organization ? 





THis is the reason which Carl Schurz 
gives for not supporting Mr. Roosevelt for 
Governor of New York, and for confessedly 
wasting his vote on the Independent State 
ticket: 

‘*T donot hesitate to express the solemn con- 

viction that there are worse things even than 
free silver and Tammany, and that one of them 
is the imperialism which, in its effects upon the 
character and the durability of the Republic, I 
consider as pernicious as slavery itself was, 
and which we are now asked to countenance 
and encourage.” 
We have the heartiest respect for the hon- 
esty of Mr. Schurz, but not for his quality as 
a prophet. If ‘‘Imperialism,” by which he 
means expansion, is ‘‘ pernicious,’’ slavery 
was also essentially wicked, which expansion 
is not, Expansion is not the stealing of men 
and the destruction of their rights.. That 
expansion will weaken the Republic or injure 
the character of our people we do not be- 
lieve. 





NOTWITHSTANDING the belligerent talk in 


some of the English and French press, it is - 


scarcely probable that the Fashoda incident 
can lead to war. The leaders are cool and 
understand the situation perfectly. England 
has allowed no possible misunderstanding as 
to her position, and the claim of the Mar- 
chand expedition on the very verge of abso- 
lute failure, and only rescued from the Mah- 
dists by the timely arrival of General Kitch- 
ener, could scarcely be held to override those 
claims. That France should want an outlet 
for trade and communication for the French 
Congo eastward is perfectly natural, and 
there are indications that by mutual arrange- 
ment some such outlet will be secured. Even 
if refused it would hardly, under present cir- 
cumstances, justify war, and the very decided 
intimation reported as given by Russia that 
the moment is inopportune, can scarcely fail 
of effect. The one uncertain element is the 
army situation in France, It is openly 
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charged that the guile of Dreyfus consisted 
not in betraying French secrets to foreign 
Powers, but in thwarting the schemes of am- 
bitious French officers; and it may be that 
French militarism will seize the opportunity 
to embroil the nation to avoid exposure of its 
own schemes, It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that there has not beena year since the 
Russo-Turkish War when there have not 
been similar rumors of a general outbreak. 
It has so far been averted, and in view of the 
well-known desires of Queen Victoria and 
the Czar we may hope that it will be again. 





WE go to New Zealand when we do not go 
to Germany for new social experiments in 
government. The New Zealand House of 
Representatives has passed a vote granting 
a pension of $1.75 a week toevery poor person 
in the colony over sixty-five years old whose 
income is less than $3.25 a week. The bill 
has not yet become a law, and if it should be 
enacted it will take many years to find out 
how it works. It will work harder at first 
than it will later, when provision shall have 
been made for the pensions. Thereisa great 
deal of feeling in England as well as on the 
Continent that provision should be made for 
industrial old age. This means a pension; 
and itis worth considering whether a pension 
for those who have served in civil and indus- 
trial life is not as proper as one for those who 
have served inthearmy. Certainly a pension 
to the aged poor is less offensive than sup- 
port in the poorhouse. It would be provided 
for by a system of universal compulsory in- 
surance, Tenor twelve cents a week through 
life would. make such a provision for old age. 
This, to be sure, is another step toward so- 
cialism, but further steps toward socialism 
can fairly be taken; and ifthey are not called 
for yet in this country they evidently are 
called for in some of the more thickly settled 
communities of Europe. One is only sur- 
prised that a young country like New Zea- 
land has occasion for such a policy; but New 
Zealand is all the time trying new experi- 


ments. The world thus finds good use for 
New Zealand. 





Just how much of a reverse the Empress 
of China has made in the plans of the young 
deposed Emperor we do not yet know; bvt 
what was intended is clear from the fact that 
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the New Imperial University at Peking was 
to have two presidents, one (as we learn from 
a Peking paper) to be Hsii, the Chinese Min- 
ister to Russia, the other Dr. W. A. P. Mar- 
tin, for so many years president of the Tung- 
wen Imperial College. Mr. Hsii was to have 
charge of the Chinese students, and Dr. Mar- 
tin of all departments of Western learning. 
With a view to placing him on a par with his 
Chinese colleague the Emperor conferred on 
him the red button and decorations of the 
second rank. For more than thirty years 
Dr. Martin conducted the Imperial College 
for the education of consuls and diplomats ; 
but this was to take a wider scope, and pro- 
posed, directly or indirectly, to educate the 
entire body of officials. Besides the training 
of its own students it was to be an examining 
board for all who came up as candidates for 
uffice under the new laws. In the provinces 
there was to be a system of graded schools 
and colleges, whose graduates would com- 
plete their studies, or at least take their de- 
grees, at this metropolitan university. The 
new university was to be opened for some 
departments by the first of November in,the 
palace of a deceased princess, a magnificent 
pile of buildings now undergoing repairs. 
They were to be lighted by electricity. How 
much of all this plan is reversed we shall soon 
know. Probably the Empress will not be 
found to be so absolutely retrogressive as the 
first reports implied. Li Hung Chang may 
be Russophile, he may be venal; but he is 
not really retrogressive. 





.... The larger part of Professor Trow- 
bridge’s article in our issue this week is de- 
voted to the giving of purely scientific in- 
formation on a very important subject on 
which no man is more competent to write. 
But there are, on his concluding page, hints 
of what is possibly yet to be discovered 
about wave-motion, that will give serious 
thought to the psychologist and the theo- 
logian. He seems to suspect that as electric- 
al waves cause a pulsation in a tube of iron 
filings, so ‘‘some recondite influence can 
upset the particles in our brains and thus 
communicate impressions ’’; and he is in- 
clined to believe that the student of physical 
science may ‘‘ offer many fruitful suggestions 
to the theologian which may serve to fan the 
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latter’s belief in secret spiritual influences to 
a yet brighter flame.’’ This is enticing, and 
at least shows that physical science is not all 
materialistically skeptical. 


.... Vienna has a sharp lesson that the 
scientific man must be watched. A professor 
of bacteriology brought for study some germs 
of the bubonic plague from Bombay, and was 
so careless of the culture that his surgical as- 
sistant caught the plague and died, and now 
a nurse and a physician who attended him 
have also died. We have had, in this 
country, several very expensive and disastrous 
illustrations of agricultural pests introduced 
with similar criminal carelessness. One is 
the white cabbage butterfly, brought by a 
Canadian entomologist from Europe, and an- 
other is the gypsy moth, brought in the same 
way to Massachusetts, much to its cost and 
the disgust of itsfarmers and its Legislature. 


.... The ‘‘Cuban debt” is a very inclusive 
term. It may mean the debt incurred to 
‘*pacify’’ Cuba, and that is probably the 
largest part of it. That portion of the debt 
it would be monstrous for Cuba to assume. 
It belongs to Spain, and whether it is paid or 
repudiated is solely Spain’s business. There 
may be debts incurred for internal improve- 
ments in Cuba itself, for roads, etc. Such 
debts Cuba, not we, would properly be re- 
sponsible for; and municipal debts in Cuba 
should likewise continue to be obligations on 
the towns which have received the benefit of 
the loans. But for no legitimate debts has 
the United States any responsibility beyond 
her good offices that they be not repudiated. 


.... The Cuban insurgent soldiers can hold 
all the conventions they please, and it will 
do them no more good than the fun they get 
out of it. They do notown Cuba, They 
are not the people of Cuba, only a part of 
the people of Cuba. When the Spanish 
Army is out of Cuba, some time after the first 
of December, we shall call a convention of 
all the true citizens of Cuba, whether revo- 
lutionists or pacificos or autonomists, and 
then will be time enough to settle what sort 
of a government Cuba, all Cuba, really 
wants, Congress refused to recognize the 
so-called Cuban Government, and President 
McKinley will follow that precedent, 
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....Indians and negroes are alike in one 
thing—they are always in the wrong when a 
difficulty occurs; generally they had ‘‘re- 
sisted arrest.” Last Monday's papers had an 
account of ten negroes killed in Harpersville, 
Miss., in a fight for the arrest of ‘‘ a desper- 
ate negro,’’ charged with making an attack 
on a white man, and forty more it was ex- 
pected would be killed. There is another 
race battle in Ashpole, N. C., and in the 
same column several negroes were reported 
lynched. 


.... We have had no word of praise for 
the proposition that school children should 
contribute their pennies and nickels to build 
a vessel to take the place of the ‘‘ Maine.” 
It was sure to fail, and it ought to fail. The 
Government can buiid its own ships of war, 
and as many as are needed, the fewer the 
better, for we are not a quarrelsome nation. 
We donot send children to school, as they do 
in France and Germany, to learn the mili- 
tary spirit, but that only of peace. 


....It is our duty to carry our schools to 
Porto Rico, much more than to bring col- 


ored Porto Rican or Cuban boys and girls to 
our colored schools. Here they will learn 
that it is proper to forbid them to ride in 
the same cars, or to go to the same private 
or public schools, with white children. They 
will learn the wrong and sin of caste, the 
one curse we are in danger of carrying to our 
new possessions. 


.. ‘* All bosses look alike to me,” said 
Bourke Cockran last week in his brilliant 
speech in Carnegie Hall. He is right. 
They are as much alike as two peasin a pod, 
two wolves in a pack. They have to be 
labeled Democrat or Republican to tell them 
apart. The only difference yet noticed be- 
tween our two New York bosses is that one 
has a visible means of support while the other 
has not. 


....1n our issue of last week an error oc- 
curred in an article by R. M. Patterson, 
D.D., on Congregational statistics. Instead 
of saying ‘‘less than a half of each raised 
more than’ ome hundred dollars,” it should 
have read five hundred dollars, as the accom- 
panying figures would have made clear. 


.... A semi-official paper in Berlin has dis- 
covered a striking parailel between the Sul- 
tan and the Emperor of Germany, The 
Sultan is a ‘‘great reformer, who in many re- 


spects resembles the Kaiser.’’ And this is 
said with no fear of arrest for /ése majesté. 
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THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
GENERAL CONVENTION. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
THE Washington Convention will be forever 


memorable for the pilgrimage to Jamestown. 


The pilgrims spent a night in Richmond, where 
they were entertained in one of the most beau- 
tiful hotels in the country, and in the morning, 
in a boat chartered for the occasion, steamed 
down the James to the Holy Island of their 
quest. By rail and by water the way lay 
through scenes made notable by battles of the 
Civil War. A good many men in the party 
were heard to say that they had never before 
visited Richmond, tho they had several times 
tried hard-to get there. 

Nothing now remains of the Jamestown set- 
tlement except the stout brick tower of the old 
church. Here, in 1607, after five months of 


weary buffeting upon the sea, came a little 
company of English colonists, having Christo- 
pher Newport for captain and the Rev. Robert 


Hunt for chaplain. Here between the trees 
they hung an old sail to shield them from the 
sun, and beneath this homely roof gave thanks 
to God for preservation from the dangers of the 
deep. Here; presently, they built the first 
Protestant church raised on the soil of this 
continent, and offered up their praises and pe- 
titions therein according to the manner of the 
Book of Common Prayer. This church was 
by and by replaced by a better one, whose 
bricks, brought from England, still stand in the 
old tower. Dr. McKim, who made the histor- 
ical address, quoted a graphic description. of 
the high state of those primitive days: 

‘‘Every Sunday when the Lord Governor and 
the Captain-General goeth to church he is accom- 
panied with all the counsellors and other officers, 
and all the gentlemen, with a guard of halber- 
diers in his lordship’s livery, farie red cloaks to 
the number of fifty, boath on each side and be- 
hinde him, and being in church his lordship hath 
his seat in the quier in a greene velvet chaire, 
with acloathe with a velvet cushion spread on 
the table betore him, on which he knealeth, and 
on each side his counsell, captaines and officers, 
each in their places.” 

Thus it was that these aristocratic demo- 
crats deported themselves in the midst of their 
daily perils. And there in the old church they 
began not only the service of God upon these 


shores, but the service of man. Beneath the 
tower, nowruined, acourt of burgesses formed 
the first representative assembly ever con- 
vened in this country and set forth a principle 
which afterward bore much fruit, the principle 
that there must be no taxation without repre- 
sentation. The political significance of the 
place was as impressive as its religious asso- 
ciations. -The churchmen who spoke made 
much of the fact that the Republic and the 
Church began together under the benediction 
of the Prayer-Book. Bishop Lawrence, of 
Massachusetts, discussed eloquently upon the 
great crisis recalled by such a meeting, where 
the men of the North and the menof the South 
stood together as brethren without shadow of 
division. 

In a reception given to the Convention by 
the alumni of the Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary, Mr. Robert Treat Paine, of on, touch 
ed the same note. ‘‘My brother,’ he said, 
‘*fell at Gettysburg, at the head of his regi- 
ment when the Confederate Army made the 
most magnificent charge ever made by brave 
men on this continent. I wonder,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘if youin the South have forgotten 
all the bitterness and hostility of those days 
as we have in the North.’ The response 
which the Southern men, who were present 
gave, was instant and unmistakable. 

That, indeed, isthe immediate and perhaps 
the best result of the General Convention; it 
brings men together from all parts of the coun- 
try. The Episcopal Church is the only one, 
except the Roman Catholic, which covers the 
whole land, and is the only one, without excep- 
tion, which has a representative assembly. 
whose delegations bear the names of every 
State and Territory in the Union. The effect 
of assembling such a company of nien for 
prayer, for fraternal discussion and for social 
intercourse is bound to be great. It is of im- 
portance not only to the Church but to'the 
nation. Not only ecclesiasticai but political 
differences are here adjusted. In many fruit- 
ful ways men come to understand each other 
better for the general good. 

The Convention met againon Monday morn- 
ing refreshed by the pleasant interruption 
made by the Jamestown journey, and resumed 
the business of constitutional revision. The 
first thing in order was Dr. Huntington’s 
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amendment to the constitution, permitting con- 
gregations not yet in full union with the Church 
to use such service as the diocesan authorities 
might prescribe, without conformity to Prayer- 
Book rubrics. At Baltimore in 1892 the prop- 
osition had few friends. At Minneapolis in 
1895 it was debated long and brilliantly, 
but was so decisively defeated that the 
bishops in their Pastoral Letter openly re- 
buked the undertaking as disloyal to the 
Church. Now at Washington no man spoke 
against it without first declaring his whole 
sympathy with its purpose, and the argument 
turned upon the method of accomplishing it. 
The main discussion was upon the question 
whether such a provision should be made in 
the constitution or in the canons. Such is the 
result of the perseverance ofthe saints. This 
good measure, putting the Lambeth Declara- 
tion into some practical effect, has made its 
way. Finally, Dr. Faude, of Minnesota, who 
has been a stout debater in the negative, 
offered a substitute as follows. The article of 


the constitution which sets forth the Book of. 
Common Prayer is continued in an added para- 
graph, thus: 

‘*But provision may be made by canon for the 
temporary use of other forms and directories of 
worship by congregations not already in union 


with this Church who are willing to accept the 
spiritual oversight of the bishop of the diocese.” 

This substitute Dr. Huntington accepted. The 
moment was dramatic. The divided debaters 
were thus brought into substantial accord, and 
the idea which six years ago had no friends 
was suddenly found to have no enemies. 

In the meantime, the bishops in their house 
were discussing the canon of marriage and 
divorce. This matter has been for years be- 
fore the General Convention, and for a good 
many months past has been discussed at great 
length inthe Church press. Pamphlets upon 
the subject have been circulated among the mem- 
bers of the Convention. It was felt by every- 
body thatit would be the text of tremendous 
debates. Nobody will ever know how many 
deputies came prepared to make great speeches 
on this important matter. There are two 
opinions in the Church upon the subject. One 
opinion stands upon the words of the Prayer- 
Book in the marriage service, and forbids any 
marriage of either party after divorce. Mar- 
riage, these brethren say, is a relation which 
is ended by death only. The other opinion 
stands upon the words of the New Testament, 
where our Lord in one version is heard to 
make an exception. These brethren would 
permit the innocent party to marry again. 
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Accordingly, the committee charged with 
proposing canonical revision brought in two 
reports, one of them coming from a minority. 
The majority report took the more strict and 
the minority report the less strict view. The 


“House of Bishops first, by a narrow vote, 


adopted the minority report. Afterward they 
receded from that action; and, finally, they 
informed the House of Deputies that they 
would take no action whatever, leaving the 
present non-committal canon as it is. The 
House of Deputies thereupon deferred action 
on its part, and put the whole matter, with all 
resolutions bearing thereupon, into the hands 
of a committee, which is charged with the duty 
of presenting an acceptable canon to the next 
Convention. Thus nothing, either good or 
bad, is done, and the whole subject goes over 
for three years. 

Another perennial topic is the proposal to 
change the Church’s name. The Episcopal 
Church, in common with almost every other 
Christian body, has a petty and inadequate 
name. It is no worse as a title for a Christian 
than United Presbyterian, or Roman Catholic, 
or Congregationalist; and it is not nearly so 
bad as Old-Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit-Predestina- 
rian-Baptist; but it is bad enough. Nobody 
has an enthusiastic affection for it. It is al- 
together likely that the time will come when 
the name will be changed, and it is to be hoped 
that if the change is properly made the ex- 
ample will be followed all along the curious 
alphabet of sects. The trouble is that nobody 
is yet able to persuade the Church that any 
name thus far proposed is the right name. 

The discussion naturally ensued upon the 
adoption of a title-page for the constitution. 
Here again deputies had speeches in their 
pockets. Dr. Huntington proposed to entitle 
that document ‘‘ A Constitution for a National 
Church, adopted for its own governance by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America.’’ Your correspondent 
ventures to predict that that phrase will eventu- 
ally stand in that position. Others proposed 
the ‘‘ American Church,” or the ‘‘ American 
Catholic Church.’’ Finally, Dr. Greer moved 
that the Convention had so much important 
buSiness on hand that it could not longer give 
itself to the ineffectual joys of a debating so- 
ciety, and the discussion came toanend. The 
Church is now described in the constitution as 
‘this Church,” while in the midst of that body 
of legislation it is incidentally named the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The Convention has been occupied all the 
week with constitutional revision. As the 
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week ends, and Tuesday, October 25th, is set 
for the date of adjournment, that work is not 
quite completed. The canons have not been 
touched. The first canon was, indeed, brought 
up one day; but twenty amendments were of- 
fered to the first two lines, and it was plain 
that further progress was impossible. This 
entire matter, therefore, goes over to the next 
triennial convention. 

The establishment of a judicial system has 
been the main accomplishment of the week. 
There is now no general judicial system in the 
Church. The courts of first instance are final 
courts, a bishop or presbyter condemned by 
the local diocesan tribunal having no appeal. 
Permissive legislation has now been introduced 
into the constitution, looking toward the erec- 
tion of appellate courts. It is illustrative of 
the conservatism of the Church that the action 
thus taken does not become effectual unless it 
is ratified three years later by the next Gener- 
al Convention, and that even then nothing is 
given but permission to proceed to make can- 
ons for the erection of such courts. The same 
is true of the article about provinces. It must 


be passed upon by the next convention, and 
even then only a permission is given of which 
the Church may or may not avail itself. Under 
these circumstances no very revolutionary 


proposition is apt to run the gantlet of the 
House of Bishops, the House of Deputies and 
the Diocesan Conventions; it is a three years’ 
run, and the resolution will be beaten out of it 
by the time it gets through. 

In the midst of these parliamentary proceed- 
ings the bishops sent to the deputies their 
nominations of men for missionary episco- 
pates. The districts of the far West have been 
redistributed as to territorial boundaries, and 
some of them renamed at this convention. 
The former districts followed the -State lines, 
and their bishops were therefore compelled to 
climb mountains and cross rivers and disre- 
gard railroads in their visitations. The new 
arrangement looks to the natural conditions 
and opportunities of transportation, and* will 
make the hard work of the missionary bishops 
a little more easy. These new boundaries have 
not made much change in the number of dis- 
tricts, but various demands occasioned by re- 
moval and by growth have made it possible for 
the Convention to act upon the nomination of 
no less than six new bishops. 

The proceedings in the House of Deputies 
are no less solemn than in the House of Bishops 
upon such an occasion. There are no specta- 
tors. The names are read, and opportunity is 
given for approval or condemnation. Then 
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prayer is said for the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and the votes are cast. Then the Rev. 
James Bowen Funsten, of south Virginia, was 
chosen to be missionary bishop of Boise; the 
Rev. William Hall Moreland, of California, 
was chosen to be missionary bishop of Sacra- 
mento; the Rev. Samuel Cooke Edsall was 
chosen to be missionary bishop of North Da- 
kota. In the House of Bishops only, as is the 
case with one to be made a bishop for congre- 
gations in foreign lands, the Rev. Lucien Lee 
Kinsolving was chosen to serve as a bishop in 
Brazil. Two names are, as I write, yet to be 
acted upon, one for Kioto, and one for the mis- 
sionary district of Asheville. For Asheville 
the bishops have selected the Rev. Joseph 
Moore Horner. The question of Church work 
in Hawaii was referred to a committee to coa- 
sult the authorities of the Church of England, 
that Church having already a bishop in those 
parts. 


WasuincrTon, D. C, 





CONVENTION OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN DENOMINATION. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


NEWMARKET, CANADA, was the place of 
meeting, and October 11th-18th the time. 
Two hundred delegates gave notice of their 
coming; but when the Convention opened, 
Tuesday evening, the hospitality of the little 
town was taxed for the entertainment of nearly 
four hundred guests. The large-heartedness 
of the Canadian brethren was beautifully man- 
ifest in the kindness and patience with which 
they submitted to this breach of curtesy on the 
part of many delegates. 

The first session was devoted to greetings, 
and it was an inspiring meeting. The Stars 
and Stripes and the Union Jack were blended, 
while words and looks of welcome met one on 
every side. Thechurch was packed to over- 
flowing; a patriotic hymn written for the occa- 
sion was sung, concluding with alternate verses 
of ‘* America” and ‘‘God Save the Queen.”’ 
Amid great enthusiasm the pastor of the 
church where the Convention gathered and the 
Mayor of Newmarket extended the hospitality 
of home, church, town and province. Then 
followed hearty responses on the part of repre- 
sentatives from the East, the South, the Mid- 
dle States, the West, and the Far West. It 
was an auspicious beginning. Happy for the 
churches had thesessions moved along on this 
high plane of thought and fraternity! 
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It was evident on the following morning, 
however, that discordant elements were pres- 
ent. An undercurrent of contention and ex- 
citement even showed itself on the surface of 
affairs. No sooner was the Convention organ- 
ized for work than it appeared there were two 
parties struggling for control. Some called it 
the East against the West; others, the conserv- 
atives against the radicals; still others, the 
liberals against the sectarians. 

The Convention sermon, by Mr. Samuels, of 
Ohio, was an earnest, lofty setting forth of 
Christian duty and opportunity. It continued 
in the key-note of the first session. And the 
address of T. M. McWhinney, D.D., of Ohio, 
giving a résumé of the Christian movement, 
and the raison d’étre of the Christian denomi- 
nation, struck the same noble strain. In fact, 
the paper of Dr. McWhinney was one of great 
historic value, and was probably the most im- 
portant contribution to the literature of the 
denomination made in many years. It conclu- 
ded with an eloquent, impassioned plea for 
harmony and union; but a contrary note was 
struck when the majority and minority reports 
of the Committee on Christian Union were pre- 
seated. The spirit evoked by Dr. McWhinney 
was met by a less friendly, even a hostile spir- 
it. Both reports, however, were laid on the 
table; and there was consultation resulting in 
some modification of the majority report. The 
minority report was then withdrawn; and ata 
later date the majority report, as amended, 
was adopted, with the addition of a clause 
implying that the adoption of the report did 
not necessarily involve approval of the Craigs- 
ville report favoring a modified ferm of 
union of the Congregational and Christian de- 
nominations. Another point in the controversy 
was the election of officers, which the Election 
Committee had appointed for Monday, but which 
the majority of delegates voted to have on 
Thursday. The contest was between the East 
andthe West—Dr. Morrill, of Rhode Island, 
and Mr. Powers, of Ohio; and the latter gen- 
tleman won the day. This test vote was indic- 
ative of. further events. The interest may be 
said to have hinged upon the election of Edi- 
tor of Zhe Herald of Gospel Liberty. This or- 
gan of the denomination is reported to have 
lost many of its subscribers during the past 
year on account of the attitude assumed by its 
editor in respect to union with the Congrega- 
tionalists, and other matters. The attitude of 
the paper has been a cause of grief to many, 
loyal Christians. But majorities rulein the run- 
ning of newspapers, and the majority of the 
delegates voted to continue the present editor, 


a 
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J. J. Summerbell, D.D., in his office. This 
also signified a new board of management for 
the Publication Society, since the editor of 
the Herald andthe old Board of Publication 
did not work in harmony. Two old members 
of this board were retained, the other members 
were new. 

Mr. Francis A. Palmer, a Congregationalist, 

and a member of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, has shown his spirit of Christian 
fraternity by making large gifts to the educa- 
tional institutions of the Christians, and serv- 
ing fortwelve years as treasurer of the Con- 
vention and Denominational funds. He was 
unanimously re-elected treasurer and made the 
recipient of a hearty vote of thanks for his 
honorable and gratuitous services. In ren- 
dering his financial report he scored the de- 
nomination severely for their neglect of weak 
and isolated churches, proving conclusively 
from their own reports that they exercised 
scant oversight of the feeble organizations and 
made slight progress in their development asa 
denomination. The merited rebuke was re- 
ceived in the right spirit and excited a genuine 
purpose to put wiser zeal intohome missionary 
labor. 
» After the election of officers and the appoint- 
ment of committiees, the Convention was 
calmed, and speedily settled down tothe rou- 
tine business and the carefully prepared pro- 
gram. 

The Convention was strong on prohibition, 
and the anti-tobacco sentiment was pronounced. 
Women were present in large numbers, many 
of them being delegates, some of them rising 
to take part in the discussions. 

One thing which impressed the observer was 
the urgent need of better organization for 
these churches. Business is not done in an 
orderly and logical way. Their conferences 
are loosely constructed bodies, lacking cohe- 
sion and esprit de corps. 

When the Christian denomination took its 
rise the founders opposed salaried ministers 
and the education of their preachers. Asa 
consequence their ministry has not been able 
to hold its own or keep the people loyal to the 
churches. The drift of life among them now is 
toward a better educated and a fairly paid min- 
istry. The Christians are awaking to this 
stern necessity. They have few churches in 
the cities, and their churches in country towns 
are often poor and feeble. They now feel that 


a wiser spirit and method must prevail. If 

this Convention has done nothing else it has 

emphasized a forward movement on behalf of 

education and the systematization ot work. 
NEWMARKET, CANADA, 
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....An item has been in a number of the 
papers that Dr. Cunningham Geike, the well- 
known writer on Bible subjects, is dead. The 
statement has been contradicted, the name 
having been confused with that of a brother 
who died recently in Australia. 


....The tenth General Conference of the 
Free Methodist Church was held last week in 
Chicago, Ill. The report presented notes an 
increase in membership, in ministers, and in 
houses of worship. There has been much in- 
terest in foreign missions, the fields occupied 
being East Africa and Japan. The receipts for 
the quadrennium were $35,513—an increase of 
$14,843 over those for the previous four years. 


....At the annual meeting of the trustees of 
the Catholic University of America at Wash- 
ington, the treasurer’s report showed receipts 
$133,906, and expenditures $130,955. The en- 
dowment funds have reached $806,806, in ad- 
dition to which the University has properties 
valued at $1,002,945, making the total re- 
sources of the University $1,809,725, accumu- 
lated in ten years. 


...eThe fifty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Missionary Society of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion was held in Erie, Penn., last week. The 
report showed receipts amounting to $81,154, 
and expenditures, $39,833. This enabled the 
Board to reduce the debt with which the year 
commenced, $92,208, by $41,320, leaving it now 
$50,887. Of the expenditures $7,315 were for 
the Japan Mission, and $10,447 for the German 
and Swiss Conferences. It is hoped to clear 
away the debt entirely during the present 
year. 


....The Presbyterian papers on every hand 
have been attacking Dr. Duffield’< definition of 
the Presbyterian Church, given in THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Among others is Zhe Presbyterian 
Banner, which considers it seriously defective 
and gives the following as a substitute: 


“The Presbyterian Church is a part of the 
kingdom of Christ, consisting of a voluntary as- 
sociation of Christians, organized to save and 
sanctify men and glorify God by maintaining and 
propagating what they believe to be the system 
of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures.”’ 


....The Central China Religious Tract So- 
ciety during the past year issued over I,000,- 
000 volumes, of which 270,000 were the intro- 
duction to the Scriptures prepared by the Na- 
tional Bible Society of Scotland, 269,567 were 
general religious literature, and 1,982 were 
hymn-books; there were nearly 300,000 cal- 
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endars, and the remainder were folders, 
sheets, etc. The year is reported as one of 
general success. The aim in selecting col- 
porters is specifically to secure earnest Chris- 
tian men, not merely those who have success 
in distributing large numbers of tracts. It 
also furnishes an excellent training-school for 
other and more important duties. 


....The American Baptist Missionary Union 
has issued an appeal to the Baptist churches 
in which it says that the appropriations forthe 
present year amount to $408,899, which is 
$50,000 less than is needed for the proper ad- 
ministration of the work, $17,238 less than last 
year’s schedule, $37,878 less than for 1896, and 
$49,982 less than for 1895. With it it cannot 
fill vacancies in the fields, provide suitable 
houses for workers, meet advancing needs of 
Rangtin and Tokio Colleges. The income so 
far has not been encouraging, and the churches 
are most earnestly pressed to raise at least 
$350,000 before April Ist, 1899. 


....The conference with regard to mission- 
ary work in the Philippines and West Indies, 
which was held some months ago, has not 
resulted in definite action. The sub-commit- 
tees appointed have done nothing as yet, feel- 
ing that the uncertainty of the situation called 
for delay rather than aggressive action. The 
Presbyterian Board, however, while taking no 
steps toward active work, has authorized the 
gathering of special funds for that work should 
it seem best to undertake it. It séems proba- 
ble that as between the Philippines and West 
Indies the latter will be taken under care of 
the different home boards and the former be 
left to the foreign societies. 


.... The practical side of the Mohonk [ndian 
Conference was seen in two instances the other 
week. A young missionary from the Indian 
Territory spoke admirably of the work there, 
and of the great need of changing the ration 
system for some wiser method. His wife, a 
charming woman, spoke even more eloquently 
of the needs of the Indian women, and of her 
desire to build a three-room model house where 
she could teach washing, ironing, cooking and 
the care of little children. She was asked how 
much such a house would cost, and replied 
that a thousand dollars would cover the entire 
expense. Mr. Smiley asked fgr contributions, 
and in less time than it takes totell it the whole 
amount was subscribed, and the surprised and 
joyful girlish missionary returned her thanks 
in a few words in which she said that they had 
filled to overflowing the cup of a very happy 
woman. The second illustration of practical 
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benevolence was in the subscription of nearly 
$1,500 to enable Miss Sibyl Carter to help the 
Indians of New Mexico to manufacture a pot- 
tery with a glaze that should be able to com- 
mand a market. 


..--The long contest with regard to the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures in the United States 
of Colombia seems to have been decided at 
last in favor of the circulation. An official 
decision has been received from the authorities 
at Bogota to the effect that the sale of the 
Scriptures is not prohibited by the laws of the 
Republic; that the articles of law which the 
Roman Catholic clergy were trying to use give 
no right to the Church to interfere in the com- 
merce-of books not prohibited, and that the 
censorship prohibited is to be invoked only in 
the case of books for public instruction in Gov- 
ernment schools. The contest carried on by 
Mr. Norwood, the agent of the American Bible 
Society, has been long and at times very dis- 
couraging. Repeated reports have been made 
by lawyers and men of education in favor of 
the circulation, but uniformly overborne by the 


bishops, and occasionally by civil authorities © 


under the influence of the bishops. At last, 
through an interchange of communications by 
Mr. Norwood with the Governor of Santander 
and the American Minister in Bogota, this de- 


cision has been reached, which it is to be hoped 
will close the difficulty so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned, altho it is not doubted that 
the priests will continue -to oppose wherever 
they can. 


.... The Luther League of America at its 
National Convention in New York, admitted 
two new State and one district leagues, ma- 
king a total in the national organization of four- 
teen. The new leagues admitted were North 
Dakota, Minnesota and the South Atlantic. The 
feature of the Convention most worthy-of note 
was emphasized by the Hon. Geo. L. Welling- 
ton, United States Senator from Maryland, 
who said to the great meeting in Carnegie 
Hall, the largest gathering of Lutherans ever 
assembled in New York, that he was proud of 
three things: his German parentage, the fact 
that he was a Lutheran, and that he was an 
American. The statement from such a-source 
made a marked impression upon the Germans 
present, and gave weight to the fact that the 
Lutheran Church, if it is to be a real religious 
force in this country, must give to the younger 
generation services in the language of the 
country. The Senator’s address was on Martin 
Luther, and his statement that without a 
Luther a Washington and a Lincoln would 
have been impossible, created a profound im- 
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pression, especially on the considerable num- 
ber of non-Lutherans who were present. The 
representative character of the Convention was 
notable in the fact that there were present Ger- 
mans, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes and Ice- 
landers and Americans of German parentage 
—a polyglot Church gathered in the interests of 
an organization using exclusively the English 
language. Senator Wellington and the Con- 
vention while taking the stand that if it is 
wanted to keepthe young people in the Church, 
which is the object of the League, it must pro- 
vide English services, in no sense repudiated 
their widely differing ancestries. So far from 
doing so, they gloried in them. The plan of 
holding four simultaneous mass-meetings in 
different parts of the city worked well. One 
new office was created, that of statistical secre- 
tary. The President is E. F. Eilert, of New 
York, andthe Secretary M. C. Olson, Chicago. 
The key-word of the Convention was ‘*Labor.”’ 
About two thousand delegates attended. 


BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


LATE DISCOVERIES OF NEW 
TESTAMENT APOCRYPHA. 


IN a paper before the Church of England 





.Congress, reported in the London Guardian, 


an account is given of the discoveries, some 
not yet fully published, during the past two 
years of New Testament Apocryphal writings, 
from which we quote the more important por- 
tions: 


‘“¢ The Book of Philo Concerning Biblical An- 
tiquities’ was printed three times before the 
year 1550, and since that time has almost 
absolutely escaped notice until the present 
year. But it was not written by Philo, nor 
does it bear the slightest resembiance to his gen- 
uine works. It is a legendary chronicle of Old 
Testament history, from the time of Adam to the 
death of Saul, at which point it ends imperfectly, 
and it is preserved in an old Latin translation 
made from Greek, which Greek may in its turn be 
derived from a Hebrew original. Its date we 
must place some time in the first century, before 
the destruction of Jerusalem; and its interest for 
us lies partly in the vivid imagination and fer- 
tility of invention displayed by its author—who is 
really an accomplished story-teller—but chiefly 
in the light which it throws upon the ideas and 
beliefs which were familiar to the New Testament 
writers. I will take one or two special points and 
try to set them forth shortly. 

‘‘In the Pastoral Epistles St. Paul repeatedly 
warns Timothy and Titus that they are to avoid 
Jewish fables and endless genealogies as being 
unprofitable and vain. It has been a common- 
place of criticism to say that by these genealogies 
we are to understand the long mystical pedigrees 
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of spiritual beings or eons, which are so promi- 
nent a feature of the Gnostic systems of the sec- 
ond century; and upon this supposition is founded 
an argument against the genuineness of the Epis- 
tles in question. But this book of the false Philo 
shows us exactly what St. Paul did mean, and 
why he connected the mention of the endless 
genealogies with that of the Jewish fables. For 
‘Philo’ devotes a very considerable part of his 
book to enumerating and naming the descendants 
of the antediluvian Patriarchs and of the sons ot 
Noah. The names he gives them and the num- 
bers he assigns to their families are, of course, 
purely fanciful; but one can easily see how they 
would afford scope for discussion and speculation 
to those who elected to believe in them; and also 
how singularly well chosen are the epithets which 
St. Paul applies to them. 

‘* Again, in the pages of ‘ Philo’ we meet with 
our earliest mention of the legend to which the 
same Apostle alludes in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, when he says of Israel that they 
drank of the rock that followed them. The stream 
from the rock smitten by Moses, says ‘Philo,’ 
mounted the hills with the Israelites and de- 
scended with them into the plains during the 
whole of their wanderings in the desert. A very 
interesting passage, and one which has its bear- 
ing on a*passage of the New Testament, is the 
account which our author gives of the death of 
Phinehas, the son of Eleazar. When he had 
passed the age of 120 he was commanded by God 
to go into a certain place apart from men, where 
he should be fed by aneagle. Then, in the fulness 
of time, he was to come down again among men, 
and at his prayer the heavens should be shut up. 
After that God would take him up to be with 
those who were like him, and finally when God 
should visit the world (that is, at the end of all 
things) he should be brought upon earth for the 
last time, and should taste of death. The mean- 
ing of this is evident. Phinehas was believed to 
be identical with Elijah, a belief of which Origen 
makes mention in one curious passage. But the 
story also tells us something which we did not 
know before, namely, that it was believed by the 
Jews of our Lord’s time that Elijah, when he 
came again, was to suffer death. We know from 
the Revelation of St. John, and from the early in- 


terpreters of it that Christians believed that Eli- : 


jah and Enoch were the two witnesses who were 
to be slain by the Antichrist; but we can now see 
indications that this was a Jewish belief as well. 
And further, we gain a glimmering of light upon 
those mysterious words of our Lord: ‘ Elias is 
indeed come, and they have done unto him what- 
soever they listed, as it is written of him.’ The 
last words are found only in one Gospel, that of 
St. Mark; and it is difficult to give them a precise 
meaning even now. Only they become more in- 
telligible if we may understand them as pointing 
to a current belief that Elijah, when he came 
again at the end of the age, was to end his minis- 
try by a martyr’sdeath.” . . . 
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Another important discovery has been pre- 
viously described, in part, in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT: 


‘*A German resident in Cairo became possessed 
of a large mass of tattered papyrus-leaves, writ- 
ten in the seventh century, and containing parts 
of one treatise, in a hitherto unknown dialect of 
Coptic. Dr.-Carl Schmidt last year secured this 
treasure for the University Library ot Heidel- 
berg. To judge from his description, the frag- 
ments are in a very bad condition, Only one 
leaf has survived quite entire; the rest are in 
smaller or larger pieces, many containing 
only a few letters, so that some time must 
elapse before they can be sorted out, fitted to- 
gether and published. However, a kind fortune 
has preserved the greater part of the last leaf of 
all, and, as is usual in ancient manuscripts, the 
title of the whole book is written upon it. The 
title is ‘The Acts of Paul the Apostle.’ 

‘To those who have had occasion to study the 
history of the Canon of the New Testament thi 
title should be a familiar one. For the book in 
question was one which for long hovered upon 
the verge of canonicity. It is difficult, without 
going into confusing details, to give a true and 
vivid idea of its position and importance; but two 
picturesque facts may be quoted. In a famous 
classification of New Testament notes by Euse- 
bius in the fourth century we find ‘ The Acts of 
Paul’ entered as a disputed book, but in the same 
class as the Catholic Epistles and the Revelation 
of St. John. And what is, perhaps, still more 
striking, we find that St. John Chrysostom— 
a man who never refers to the revelation 
of St. John—cites facts from the Acts of 
Paul, and uses it as a genuine historical doc- 
ument. It was, then, long held in the utmost 
respect, and there can be little doubt that in a 
good many churches it was read as a sacred book. 
That a writing with such a history should now 
have been given back to us is clearly a mat- 
ter for rejoicing. As yet no portion of the Coptic 
text has seen the light. We have only the dis- 
coverer’s short preliminary account to go upon. 
One main result that is prominent in the accounts 
is this: it transpires that for a considerable time 
we have had in onr hands—nay, have printed 
and commented upon—important fragments of 
these Acts without knowing for certain, and in 
one case without _even suspecting, their true 
origin. 

“For more than a century the learned world, 
as it iscalled, has been familiar with a book call- 
ed the Acts of Paul and Thecla. This tells us 
how Paul came to Iconium from Antioch, and 
how his preaching converted a young lady of the 
name of Thecla, and led her to break off her pro- 
posed marriage with a youth of the city. In con- 
sequence of this, an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to burn her alive. When she had escaped 
and rejoined Paul, they went together to Antioch; 
and here she was once more arrested and exposed 
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to the beasts; but they would not touch her. 
Thereafter she lived peacefully and died a natural 
death. 


‘‘ Now this story was known to Tertullian at 


the beginning of the third century ; and he tells 
us that the author of it wasa presbyter of Asia 
Minor, who confessed that he had written it out 
of love for St. Paul, and was in consequence de- 
posed from his place. And St. Jerome, in telling 
the same facts, adds another which has beena 
puzzle to many people. He says that the confes- 
sion of the presbyter took place ‘before John,’ 
which would throw the composition of the book 
back to the end of the first century. But, I be- 


lieve that the two words ‘before John’ are cor- . 


rupted in our manuscripts, and that instead of 
them we ought to read ‘at Iconium,’ a slight 
change which would remove all difficulty from 
the passage. 

‘“However this may be, the Coptic manuscript 
discovered by: Professor Schmidt shows quite 
clearly that the Acts of Paul and Thecla are just 
one chapter out of the Acts of Paul which became 
popular and was circulated separately. This in- 
teresting discovery helps us very materially 
toward forming an idea of the amount of genu- 
ine historical matter which was contained in the 
book asa whole. That there is some we cannot 
doubt. There is evidence of a knowledge of the 
localities named; at least one person is introduced 
who is mentioned in secular history as a resident 
in the district concerned; and we are given a de- 
scription of St. Paul’s personal appearance which 
has all the ring of truthfulness. I will, in paren- 
thesis, quote this description, which is not so well 
known as it ought to be. The words are: 


**¢ And Onesiphorus saw Pau! approaching, a man short 
in stature, bald-headed, crook-kneed, of a fresh complexion, 
with eyebrows that joined, and a rather hooked nose, full 
of grace; for sometimes he appeared as a man, and some- 
times he had the tace of an angel.’ 


“‘ But this is not all. There is another extract 
from these Acts which has been known to schol- 
ars even longer than the Acts of Pauland Thec- 
la. It consists of a couple of letters, the first 
from the Corinthian Church to Paul, and the 
other his answer to it. 

‘“‘The Corinthian letter begs St. Paul to write, 
disputing the doctrines of two heretical teachers, 
Sarion and Cleobius, who are troubling the 
Church of Corinth; and St. Paul, who is in prison 
at Philippi, deals shortly in his answer with the 
various points of their erroneous teaching. These 
letters, commonly known as the Third Epistle to 
the Corinthians, had the odd fate of being trans- 
lated into English by Lord Byron when he was 
staying at the Armenian convent at Venice. The 
only language in which the letters have hitherto 
been knownare Armenian and Latin; and it seems 
likely that both these versions were made, not 
from the original Greek but from Syriac. It ap- 
pears, also, that the Syrian Church for a long 
time accepted the letters as genuine; and St. 
Ephraem the Syrian commented upon them along 
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with the rest of the Pauline Epistles. The view 
that they were an extract from the Acts of Paul 
was advocated, and to my mind established, some 
years ago by Professor Zahn; and now, sure 
enough, we find them proving an integral part of 
the Coptic text. 

“Lastly, we found in the original Greek, and 
also in a good many other versions, the conclu- 
ding portion of the whole book. In it is related 
the return of Paul to Rome—most likely from 
Spain—and his martyrdom by decapitation at the 
hands of Nero. The leading incident, which sup- 
plies a motive for the execution of Paul, is the 
conversion and raising from the dead of the fa- 
vorite cup-bearer of Nero, Patroclus, who, like 
Eutychus, had fallen from a window while listen- 
ing to the preaching of the Apostle. The story 
implies the release of Paul from his first imprison- 
ment and a further missionary journey; and, this 
together with the fact and manner of his martyr- 
dom, is in all likelihood historical. There is no 
mention of Peter in this part of the book; but we 
may predict with some assurance that the com- 
plete text will tell us of a meeting of the two 
Apostles in Rome and of the martyrdom of St. 
Peter about a year before that of St. Paul. 

‘*The Acts of St. Paul, when complete, was a 
book longer than the canonical Acts—as long, in 
fact, as the Gospels of St. Mark and St. John put 
together. The pieces of it which I have been de- 
scribing amount to about a quarter of the whole; 
but from them and from other scattered quota- 
tions which I have not enumerated we are able to 
gather a fair knowledge of the complexion and. 
character of this famous early romance. The 
writer was not, as the authors of Apocryphal Acts 
commonly were, the champion of any eccentric or 
heretical view. He was orthodox; nay, if Ter- 
tullian is to be trusted, he was a priest of the 
Catholic Church. As his sources he employed 
the canonical Acts, the Pauline Epistles, inclu- 
ding the Pastoral Epistles, and genuine tradi- 
tions; and, perhaps more than all these, he drew 
upon his own fancy. 

‘‘At what point in St. Paul’s career he began 
his biography we donot know. Perhaps the new 
fragments will afford us some trustworthy in- 
formation as to the birth and parentage of the 
Apostle; they may, for instance, contain a story 


“given by St. Jerome that his parents lived at Gis- 


chala in Galilee. We can, however, see that a 
chief object of the writer was to fill up the gaps in 
the narrative of the canonical Acts. We know, 
forinstance, that he gave the details of the fight 
with beasts at Ephesus (and very sensational 
they are); there are indications that the visit to 
Athens was treated at large; and throughout it 
is evident that great stress was laid upon the 
achievements of the female converts of the Apos- 
tle. The net gains to our knowledge by the pub- 
lication of the Acts of Paul will probably be a 
number of picturesque stories and a small but 
very precious residuum of genuine new informa- 
tion about the unique career and personality of 
one of the most interesting figures in history,” 





FINANCIAL. 


DUTY OF STOCKHOLDERS TO 
THEMSELVES. 

THERE are certain phases of the railroad 
situation which render it imperative on the 
part of stockholders to shake off the apathy 
with which they usually regard the doings of 
their directors, if they are to prevent a return 
of bankruptcies and to utilize to the utmost 
the money-earning power of their properties. 
It will not be wise to expect the United 
States to maintain forever the favorable for- 
eign trade balance which has had so much to 
do with our reviving prosperity. We are 
not exempt from the possibility of crop fail- 
ure, or foreign war, or injurious home politi- 
cal controversies. We cannot reasonaly be- 


lieve that Providence will perpetually provide 
for our welfare if we do not try to take care 
of ourselves. 


Something is wrong with the railway sys- 


tem or management of this country when 
rates are constantly cut in the face of a great 
pressure oftraffic. It is not enough to say 
that many of the roads are earning handsome 
dividends in spite of rate-cutting. The 
officers and directors are merely trustees of 
the owners, and it is their duty to earn all 
they can for their trust. Ought not ordina- 
ry commercial rules and principles govern a 
railroad manager equally with a grocer or 
dry-goods dealer? Yet when business is 
‘‘rushing’’ at the stores of two merchants 
within the scope of rivalry, do they make 
unnecessary reductions in their ginghams or 
silks or sugar or red herring? It is only 
when trade is slack or when some very ad- 
vantageous Operation has permitted it to be 
done that ‘‘bargains” are pressed assidu- 
ously on the attention of the public. But 
when traffic on a railroad has been created in 
such volume as to tax the equipment facili- 
ties of the roads, the competition of the 
transportation industry seems to be increased, 
rather than lessened. At least that has 
been the experience of the last year, and yet 
no intelligent explanation of the anomaly has 
been given. It is only the stockholders, acting 


unitedly, who can insist on some explanation 
or, ifone cannot be given, on reform. 

It is not the downward tendency of freight 
and - passenger rates that we refer to. That 
tendency isa philosophic result of the growth 
of a country in population and wealth. It 
increases the density of traffic on the rail- 
ways, and thereby enables them to handle 
the traffic more economically. The public 
invariably gets most of the benefit of reduc- 
tions in railway expenses, Rates are slowly 
but surely dropping in proportion to the de- 
velopment of the different sections of the 
country. They have declined steadily for 
the last ten years. They will be even lower 
ten years from now, unless some remarkable 
change occurs in the nature of modern eco- 
nomics. The railroads will adjust themselves 
to the lower level, and will continue to make 
money if they are properly managed. Even 
the substitution of electricity for steam as a 
motive power inay be conceived of as success- 
fully accomplished without creating bank- 
ruptcies. 

It is not rate reductions that the stock- 
holders should be concerned with; it is rate- 
cutting. The distinction is by no means 
verbal. The evil of the railway system of 
this country, from the owner’s view point, is 
that established tariff rates are not maintain- 
ed. The spirit of competition, the desire to 
see passenger cars crowded and freight cars 
moving all the time, runs riot at the expense 
of net results. The newspapers are filled 
nearly every day with announcements of a 
new tailroad rate war, and under or above 
this news there iS likely to be an item illus- 
trative of the scarcity of cars to handle busi- 
ness offering here or there, or of the orders 
for new equipment being given out. Some 
railway men declare that rate-cutting is dueto 
theinability, under recent legislation and court 
decisions, of the railways to enforce their 
agreements, one against the other. There 
may be some truth in this. Certainly if pooling 
were authorized by Congress machinery for 
maintaining rates could be found, where it is 
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impossible to utilize it now. But rate-cut- 
ting was indulged in when pools with money 
penalties were in existence and before the 
anti-corporation ever had become so loud in 
the United States as to lead to hampering 
legislation. In fact, itwas even greater in 
relative degree than it is now, for there 
was a larger margin ten years ago between 
the gross rate capable of being obtained and 
the net cut rate that means bankruptcy. 

No, the conclusion is irresistible that the 
stockholders have themselves to blame for 
most of the wasting of profits in the rail- 
roads. They send their proxies in year after 
year to the managers who request them, 
without inquiry as to what policies have 
been pursued in the past and what are con- 
templated for the future. A _ legitimate 
owner of a railway’s securities does not want 
a dividend paid when it may weaken the 
financial resources of the property. He 
does not want his road ‘‘scrimped’’ merely 
to show revenues as good as a neighbor’s. 
He does not want overextension of branches 
or acts which will endanger friendly relations 
with rival lines. But if he is to guard against 


these evils he must exert his authority. He 


must make it clear that he will not tolerate 
policies that are designed solely for specu- 
lative effect in Wall Street. If it is necessa- 
ry for him to join or to originate an associa- 
tion of stockholders, let him do so. 
improvement in the transportation industry 
and the bright possibilities of the future 
ought to be preserved and increased so far 
as this is possible through human free-will 


agency. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
DIVIDENDS. 


The following dividends are advertised: 

Amer. Exch. Nat. Bank, 3%% semiannual, pay- 
able November ist. 

Henry R. Worthington Co. pref., 234% semi- 
annual, payable November ist. 

.... An advertisement in our financial de- 
partment will. prove of interest to stock- 
holders of the Tacoma LandCompany. The 
reorganization agreement has been signed by 
a majority in interest of the stockholders 
and has become operative. Copies of the 
reorganization agreement may be obtained 
as per advertisement. 


The 
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....Asa matter of finance and economy 
we are not sure that it would not be a paying 
thing for the Southern railroads to combine 
with the municipal and other officials and 
take measures for the prevention of the in- 
troduction hereafter of yellow fever. Sever- 
al of the great Southern railroads are handi- 
capped and almost completely tied up in 
consequence of yellow fever being allowed to 
obtain a foothold in some of the Southern 
States, 


....90me of the important railway systems 
in the United States, notably, the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford and the Illinois 
Central, have been giving much attention to 
reducing the weight of their passenger coach- 
es. With the use of heavier rails and im- 
proved road-beds it has been found that 
passenger carscan be built much lighter than 
formerly—in many cases from 12 to 20%, 
which of course means that from five to 
eight coaches could be hauled with the same 
coal consumption as from four to seven of 
the old ones, Steel is being substituted for 
iron, and the dead weights which were con- 
cealed beneath the floors of passenger cars 
are now being removed. 


.... The most important fact which has 
been made in relation to railway affairs 
was the recent announcement of Chair- 
man Walker, of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé Railway Company that his 
company had completed negotiations for the 
purchase of the San Francisco and San 
Joaquin Valley Railroad, giving the Atchison 
entrance into San Francisco. The San 
Francisco and San Joaquin Valley Road is a 
new road recently completed and now in op- 
eration from Bakersfield to Stockton, 235 
miles, where it connects with river boats for 
San Francisco. The extension of the line 
into San Francisco is being rapidly pushed. 
There is a gap between the present terminus 
of the Atchison system at Mojave and Ba- 
kersfield, and it is highly probable, certainly 
it is altogether desirable, that a trackage 
contract should be consummated for the 
use of the Southern Pacific Road over the 
Tehachapi Mountains. When the line has 
been fully completed it will give San Fran- 
cisco and the San Joaquin Valley a line to 
and from the East. 





INSURANCE. 


OPEN TO QUESTIONS. 


The Security Mutual Life Association, of 
Binghamton, is an assessment society which 
has changed its name from “association” to 
‘*conpany,”’ under the very peculiar general 
act of last March, and has now an office in this 
city, under charge of M. D. Moss, whose 
former contract with the Mutual Reserve is 
cited as in part leading tothe present internal 
dissensions in that society. One leaflet of 
the Security relates to a ‘‘monthly payment 
annuity policy,” described asa monthly sum 
payable to continue for a given number of 
years, and also shown by an ‘‘illustration”’ 
to be simply a payment of the principal sum 
insured by monthly instalments. There are 
some advantages, long ago perceived and 
offered by the companies, in making a 
company a sort of guardian or trustee for the 


beneficiary instead of at once handing over 
the entire insurance money to unaccus- 
tomed and perhaps weak hands; and it is 
true, of course, that a given premium will 
buy a little more insurance by this, as by any 
other plan which gives more time on the 
settlement; but this of the Security is a 


monthly instalment, not an annuity. No 
matter what the strict meaning of the word 
annuity may be, it is popularly understood 
to be a fixed yearly payment during life, and 
this plan should be distinctly called a 
‘*monthly instalment payment,”’ if there is a 
real desire to avoid misapprehension. But 
on this very leaflet we find the statement that 
the policy is ‘‘issued by a company having 
the largest percentage of surplus to liabilities 
of any purely mutual life insurance company 
reporting to the New York Insurance De- 
partment.’’ Perhaps so—but not significant, 
ifso. The form of statement is old, and a 
large (or the largest) ratio of assets to liabil- 
ities used to be claimed, many years ago, by 
young life insurance cempanies which went 
down the hill to extinction. The man 
who has assets of five dollars, in cash 
in hand, and owes fifty cents to his 


washerwoman, is a stronger and heavier 
capitalist than a life insurance company 
which has unquestionable assets of a hun 
dred millions and is liable for fifty millions 
on reserve account. Do you say this is absurd? 
But it is no more absurd than our old 
friend Authorized Capital, and it is correct 
and significant if there is any point in the fact 
—very likely literally a fact—that the Security 
Mutual Life has a comparatively large ‘‘ per- 
centage of surplus to liabilities.” If you do 
not want to be left sticking in the gloom and 
mud of a financial marsh, beware of trustfully 
following that marsh light, a ‘‘ ratio.” 

Other leaflets inform us that the Security 
was the first to qualify under the law of last 
March; that when it started, twelve years 
ago, the law compelled it to ‘‘qualify’’ either 
as Old Line or Assessment; that in 
order ‘‘to avoid the injustice of the- 
oretical policy valuation and the unnec- 
essarily high premium rates imposed 
thereby ’’ it chose the assessment law, altho 
it has never made a post-mortem assessment; 
and that it has promptly come under the new 
law as a company and will continue to fur- 
nish ‘‘ unquestionably safe and reliable life 
insurance at much less cost than,’’ etc. It 
has recently advertised itself in such lan- 
guage as to imply that it is the only company 
favored by a fixed premium. The act of last 
March is a What-is-it of legislation which 
probably merits a separate article; suffice it 
now to say that all the level-premium com- 
panies have been eperating many years under 
a really ‘‘stipulated’’ and fixed premium. A 
leaflet informs us that the law requires the 
Security to ‘‘hold as a reserve above all lia- 
bilities the full amount called for by the 
Combined Actuaries or Experience table at 
the attained age of the insured,’’ but the law 
calls for a reserve to equal one premium at 
such age. This is not’ the same thing as 
stated in the leaflet, or, at least (to be en- 
tirely accurate in statement) not the same 
thing as to reserve which the circular is liable 
to be understood as meaning. 

1223. 
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It may be asserted that the Security Mutual 
Life, like some others we have had occasion 
to notice heretofore, is not unwilling to be 
misunderstood. Not affirming this ourselves, 
we must suggest that its literature needs re- 
vision by some fully competent writer of Eng- 
lish who is also too honest to leave any 
room for misconceptions, 





THE “DEPOSIT” NOTION OF IN- 
SURANCE. 


COMMENTING on the recent address of 
President McCall, of the New York Life, 
before the Insurance Commissioners’ Conven- 
tion, the daily Wor/d, of this city, proposes, 
as an addition to several reform suggestions 
of his, that ‘‘at any time when a policy- 
holder is too poor to pay his premium, he 
should receive back all the premiums he has 
paid, with reasonable interest.’’ The press 
is a megaphone. The man who talks 
through it thus reaches a great many people, 
and his opinions also gather a weight be- 
yond that of oral utterances in private; 
hence such expressions as the above have a 
potency for mischief if they are not well 
founded. 

Each individual policy-holder in any kind of 
insurance would like to have the suggested 
right of withdrawal; he might not like that 
others should have it, but he would like it for 
himself. Hence such propositions, which are 
at least specious and ‘‘catchy,’’ are liable to 
meet favor from the unthinking, and to foster 
the notion that insurance issomehow monop- 
oly. If the proposition is good, it would 
work well in practice. According to it, then, 
the man who, during a term of years, has 
taken a publication, or has lived in a hired 
house, or has taken meals at a hotel, or has 
had any kind of merchandise habitually of 
one vendor, may reclaim all the money he 
has paid, with interest. If this proposition, 
made seriously, were thought worthy of any 
reply, the reply would be that in every case 
the buyer received a fair equivalent, and, 
having exchanged his money therefor, 
parted with title to it forever. 

If thisisa reductio ad absurdum treatment of 
the Wor/d's remedy, there must be some essen- 
tial difference between insurance and general 
merchandise. That insurance is peculiar in 


some respects is true—for instance, it is not 
tangible like iron, nor can it be weighed with 
scales like coal, nor measured with a yardstick 
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like cloth. Neither can rent, nor interest, nor 
personal services; neither can options, which 
are most nearly like insurance. If a man has 
paid for the option to buy a piece of land at 
a given price during a given time, he does 
not think of demanding his money back on 
the claim of having received no equivalent. 
But there is a general notion, somewhat 
vague yet buzzing about the heads even of 
practical business men, that a man who has 
paid insurance premiums for years without 
being able to fileaclaim is somehow wronged ; 
he has not had a fire and he has not died— 
lo, the company has made money out of him 
and he ought to have his money back. This 
is true—the company “as made money out 
of him; but the other half of the truth is 
that it has lost money out of others, and 
that in holding the right to indemnity 
when needed—a species of ‘‘option’’ which 
might be called by circumstances not in his 
control—he has been receiving an equivalent 
allalong. Hehas been paying for insurance; 
per contra, he has been having insurance 
every day, for insurance and the actual filing 
and collecting a claim are not just the same 
thing. ; 

If ‘this is not correct, then to pay and part 
with insurance premiums in advance of the 
claim is unjust and unbusinesslike. But the 
alternative is to pay after the claim—that is, 
to come forward with a tender of premium 
and a request for insurance on property 
already burned and men already dead. Equi- 
table and practicable insurance must be on 
one basis or the other; there is no middle. 

The suggestion specifically is thata policy- 
holder shall reclaim all his money, with in- 
terest, when he is ‘‘too poor’’ to pay any 
longer. But the qualification is plainly un- 
real, because every man would have to be his 
own judge of condition, and he need only say 
that he could not afford to continue. Hence, 
the policy-holder is to get back all his money 
at will, even if it has already been paid out 
in claims. If any INDEPENDENT readers 
would liketo join an insurance company on 
such a basis, we will cheerfully print a list of 
their addresses. 





THE recurring annual statements of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company, 
of Cincinnati, O., of which the Hon. J. M. 


Pattison is President, testify to the aggres- 
sive yet conservative, intelligent means and 
methods of its management. The Company 
have jusc secured the services of Dr. Fricke, 
ex-Commissioner of Wisconsin, to represent 
them as Superintendent of their New York 
office at 46 Cedar Street. The appointmert 
of Dr. Fricke undoubtedly means a still 
higher degree of organization of canvassers 
and agents, and a resultant increase in well- 
selected business. 
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PEBBLES. 


....A glass eye is the memorial window of the 
soul.—Princeton Tiger. 


....fags: ‘tT see you have a little hoarseness.”’ 
Theodore: ‘‘Oh yes; I have a ‘leetle colt.’ ’— The 
Widow. 


_o+ssJamaica, with its ginger, might become de- 
sirable territory if this country ever gets cramped 
elsewhere.—Philadelphia Times. 


..-.“ The American soldier has been overesti- 
mated.”” ‘*What! The American soldier can 
whip an wore ‘Oh yes; but some folks evi- 
dently thought he could eat anything.” —Puck. 


;--- Magistrate: ‘‘You are accused of imperson- 
ating an officer of the law.’’ Prisoner: ‘I am not 
guilty.” Magistrate: “Is it not true that you 
shot at a mad dog and hit three people?” Pris- 
~ omer: “It is; but I killed the dog as well.” —Puck. 


....Mrs. Casey: “Moike, did vez put out the 
cat?” Mr. Casey: ‘Oi did.” Mrs. Casey: ** Oi 
don’t belave it.” Mr. Casey: “ Well, if yez_t’ink 
y de a loiyer, g’w y an’ put her out yersilf!’— 

ack. : 


-...Mrs. Hiram: ‘“‘Dear, I wish you’d brin 
home a dozen Harveyized steel plates.’’ Mr. Hi- 
ram: ‘‘What do you mean?” ‘Mrs. Hiram: “I’m 
just curious to see what Bridget would do with 
them.”’—Philadelphia Record. 


--.-Mrs. Young: ‘Bridget run over and see 
how old Mrs. Smith is this morning? Bridget 
(returning): ‘‘Shure, ma’am, she says she’s sev- 
enty years and eight months old, and wants to 
y+ what business that is of yours.”—Cornell 

idow. 


.-.-An Unprofitable Month.—President of Nick- 
el-in-the-Slot Company: ‘*How were the profits 
this month?’ 7Zreasurer: ‘‘Less than usual. 
The receipts were not much greater than the ex- 
penses.” President: ‘‘Humph! Some of the 
machines must have been in order.’-—New York 
Weekly. 


....A parrot owned by an Arch Street physician 
gave signs of’ possessing ‘‘almost human intelli- 
gence "the other night. A party of; young folks 
were on the lawn and were spendinggan hour in 
guessing riddles. Finally a young lady asked: 
‘* Why does a dog turn around twice before he 
liesdown?’ Before anybody could answer the 
parrot croaked: ‘‘One good turn deserves an- 
other.” —Philadelphia Call. 


.-..“*My dear,” said Mrs. Richleigh to her 
daughter, the other evening, after young Woodby 
had departed, ‘‘how in the world did your hair 
become so disarranged?” ‘Why, Mamma,” re- 

lied the quick-witted miss, “‘I guess it must be 
rom shaking my head so much when Mr. Wood- 
by was trying to coax me to say yes.” And the 
mother suddenly remembered that she had once 
been a girl herself.—Chicago News. 


....Admiral Dewey apparently thinks that there 
are better names for ships of war than “ Har- 
vard”’ and “Yale.” He recently remarked that 
since the Navy Department was giving the names 
of educational institutions to ships, he would fol- 
low suit. Two microscopic gycboats captured 
from the Spanish, called the ‘‘Callao” and 
‘‘Leyte,” he has decided to rechristen, and he 
suggests that the first be called ‘‘ The Philadel- 
phia College of Physicians and Surgeons,” and 
the secoud “The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology.” —Argonaut. 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY ‘VIRGINIA BOANE, 


For the best set of answers to this week’s puz- 
zles we will send ‘‘ A Cape Cod Week,’’ by Annie 
Eliot Trumbull. 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


Allthe words described contain the same num- 
ber of letters. When correctly guessed the ini- 
tials will spell the name and title of a famous man 
who was Forn two hundred and sixty-six years 
ago. - 

I across: 1, To examine with care; 2, the 

rainbow; 3, trick; 4, anything serving to guide or 
direct; 5, not impaired; 6, lacking delicacy or re- 
finement; 7, notion; 8, to fly with haste; 9, a going 

round; 10, gumbo; 11, a sign of addition; 12, a, 
Shakespearean character; 13, dark; 14, the Runic 

letter or character; 15, a small bird; 16, prevalent; 

17, to discharge; 18, part of a teakettle. J. D. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of 106 letters, and_am a quota- 
tion from ‘Our Mutual Friend.” I am said to 
have surprised even my author. ‘ 

My 71, 74, 51, 31, 26 35, 102, 61, 62, 66, 56 is one 
upon whom “prosperity sat heavily’; my 28. 49. 
50 IOI, 39, 40, 3: 59 was the abode of that person; 
MY 59, 52, 100, 81, 69, 1. 55,8,9 Was a name assumed 
by an important Lg paging my II, 29, 30. 82, 32, 
1oI Was a pet name for Pa Wilfer; my 41, 86, 10, 68 
was the surname of a doll’s dressmaker; my 96, 
20, 50. 89, 59 is an adjective she used to describe 
herself; my 88, 66, 4, 7 é 35, T01, 50, 46 was the 
name of a woman who kept a public house; my 
17, 36; 44, 6 was an apartment in the public house; 
My 73) 105, 72) 75» a 0,73_was the surname of a 
man who 3a igh in his own opinion; my 24, 
25, 1. 73: 27) 42, §6 was a friend of the Wilfers; my 
57, 58> al 51, 76, 87, 39, 56, 2 was the surname of a 
schoolmaster; my 73, 77. 63. 64. 80, 84, 59 was the 
surname of a schoolmistress; my 89, 92, 53, 63, 71, 
81 103, 59, 93> 46, 35, 97, 86, 71 was.a barrister with 
nothing to ao; my 86, 55, 85, 83 was an old Jew; 
my 59, 90 were the initial letters of the *‘ Boofer 
Lady’s” Pa’s name; my. 22, 12, 13, 47 and 31, 15, 
33, 34, 78 were some of the stuffed trophies be- 
jonging to Mr. Venus; my 14, 15, 45, 99, 95 was the 
peculiar nove. ery by some of t vio ouring oe 
my 48, 49. 98, 88, 84, 79 is an importa ver; 
en ~s en bg 82, 72 was a wise donkey; my 44, 67, 
04, 66, 84, 65, 26 was what Mrs. Boffin craved; my 
87, 21, 73, 23) 55) 71,.78 were a ‘miscellaneous lot 
of aristocrats ’’; my 38 and 106 are same letter; it 
is used twice in the surname of Lord Snigsworth’s 
cousin; my 104 and 37are the same letter; it is the 
initial of the surname of a “‘literary’’ man; my 
43» 55» 72. 50, 60, 3, 12, 18, 10 was a Characteristic 
of Sloopy, my 91 and 19 are dependent letters, 
seldom seen without U. Mrs. C. GULICK. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 137TH. 


Centrat Acrostic.—William Motherwell. 1, Cower; 2, 
Clive; 3. Palos; 4, dally; 5, Maine; 6, space; 7, Lamia; 8, 
Samoa; 9. brown; 10, lutes; 11, Bohea; 12, creak; 13, porgy; 
14, jewel; 15, gleam; 16, silly; 17, folly. é 

Ziczac.—Richard Kempenfelt. 1, Regen; 2, liken; 3, 
‘Bacon: 4, Brahe; 5, Korea; 6, chary; 7, sadly; 8, ukase; 9, 
edict; ro, empty: 11, aspen; 12, Horeb; 13, Satan; 14, shift; 
15. sheik; 16, alter; 17, tempt. 

Worn-sQuarRs.—1, Bureau; 2, unopen; 
Epenea; 5, Aineas; 6, untask. 

ConcEALED GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES.—1, Pontus; 2, Ash 
dod; 3, Lystra; 4, Edom: 5, Sardis; 6, Tyre; 7, Italy; 8 
Nebo; 9, Eden. Initials, Palestine. 


3, rodent; 4, 
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PERSONALS. 


HENRY Cross, the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian who died of fever with 
General Kitchener’s army in the Sidan, was a 
graduate of ten years ago at Oxford, where he 
had been well known as a scholar and an oars- 
man. 


..--Until now the grave of James G. Blaine 
has been unmarked except by an oak-tree. It 
was his wish that this tree should serve as 
monument or headstone. But the old oak was 


broken down by the recent storms, and Mrs. 
Blaine has decided that there shall be erected 
in its place a plain stone, bearing no inscrip- 
‘tion except the name and the dates of birth 
and death. 


....For seventy-eight years the Rev. James 
Needham, of Bliss, N. C., has been actively 
and continuously engaged in the ministry. On 
the twenty-sixth day of May last he was nine- 
ty-nine years old. ‘‘I now preach,” he said 
recently in a private letter, ‘“‘ from twenty-five 
to fifty sermons in a year. I havealwaystried 
to be temperate in all things, eating, drinking, 
sleeping and working.” 


....Young Howard, the London Zimes’s cor- 
respondent, who was killed at Omdurman, was 
a teetotaller; and his mother, the Countess of 
Carlisle, in a letter forwarding -a check for 
4500 to the North of England Temperance 
League, says that her son ‘‘ was, during his 
short but eventful span of life, faithful to the 
total abstinence pledge which he took when 
he was ten years old.” 


....For years before his death the late 
James B. Thomson of Glasgow was regarded 
asa miser and amisanthrope. Helived in the 
Marrowest way and in squalid surroundings, 
cooking his own food and refusing to permit 
any one to enter his little house. But in his 
will he left $500,000 to public charities, and it 
is now known that fora long time his agents 
had been paying out for him about $3,000 a 
year for the help of the poor and the suffering. 


..-+Lhe Rev. Charles Heath, a colored man, 
who died in New York last week, had. just 
passed his one hundredth birthday. He was 
born in Virginia, and as.an infant in his moth- 
er’s arms he attended the funeral of Washing- 
ton. As a slave, before the Civil War, he 
served on many plantations, and it was not 
until he was almost seventy years old that he 
began to study forthe ministry. At the age 
of eighty-seven he left the pulpit and became 
a farmer. 


...-An English journal points out that the 
signature ‘‘H. H. Kitchener’’ is attached to 
many of the bulky volumes of the Palestine 
Survey, and that among the reports made by 
the soldier who was afterward to overcome 
the Khalifa at Omdurman, is one on the ‘‘Syn- 
agogues of Galilee,’’ in which the writer 
quotes Dean Milman and the Talmud in sup- 
port of his contention with regard to those re- 
mains, traversing a statement in the ‘‘ Bible 
Dictionary.” 


....The late Empress Elizabeth, of Austria, 
not long before her death was treated by phy- 
sicians at Bad Neuheim for disease of the 
heart. She was always unwilling to be phcoto- 
graphed. Professor Schott was permitted to 
apply the Réntgen rays once, in order that the 
exact nature of her ailment might be ascer- 
tained; but the Empress would not allow him 
to take a second impression. ‘‘I cannot bear,”’ 
she said, ‘‘to be photographed; after every 
photograph some misfortune has befallen me.”’ 


' The anarchist murderer's stiletto reached her 


heart. 


...eThomas Rushton, while attending St. 
Paul’s schools in Walkden, England, at the 
age of six years, was knocked down and both 
his thighs were broken. This was in 1846. 
Rushton still lives in Walkden, and the Not- 
tingham Zxpress says that since the original 
accident the unfortunate man has suffered 
from twenty-four successive fractures of the 
leg. Soon after recovering from the first in- 
jury, his left leg was broken below the knee; a 
year later the same leg was fractured again; 
after another interval of two years the right 
leg suffered, and there has since been an alter- 
nation of fractures. Rushton is a day laborer 
in Walkden. 


...-A correspondent of a French newspaper 
draws an interesting picture of the home life 
of the Emperor and the Empress of Russia. 
The young Czar, he says, often remains seated 
at his desk until late at night, and when coun- 
selors and ministers are received at a late 
hour they rarely find him alone, for the Czar- 
ina is commonly seated near him, sewing or 
working at embroidery. As soon asa stranger 
appears upon the threshold the Czarina picks 
up her scissors and spools end prepares to 
leave the room. ‘‘No, no, Sasha; don’t dis- 
turb yourself; remain with us,’’ pleads the 
Czar. In silence the Czarina returns to her 
seat, puts her thimble on her finger, and works 
away with her needle, while at her side her 
husband discusses public affairs. 
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FALL DANGERS 


Sudden Changes, Cold Winds, Damp- 


ness and Malaria. 


You must guard against these dangers by keep- 
ing your blood pure and your system toned up. 
Otherwise you may be suddenly stricken down 
by illness. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is your best 
friend now. It will expel malarial germs, enrich 
your blood, invigorate your system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 





Hood’s Pills are the favorite cathartic. 


PARK BENJAMIN 


The drafting and securing of U. S. Patents re- 
quiring competent expert skill. The drafting, 
securing and maintenance of Valid Foreign 
Patents, pursuant to Foreign Laws. The scien- 
tific side of patent litigations, 


203 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


No Seams. With a 
No Rivets. BROWN BROTHERS’ 


_ No Leaks. SEAMLESS COPPER 
HOUSE RANGE BOILER 


in the Kitchen, you are abso- 
lutely free from all annoy- 
ances incident to the ordinary 
galvanized iron range boiler. 
Made of two pieces, united 
under hydraulic pressure, the 
Brown Boiler cannot leak. 
The spiral rib guarantees 
against collapse. The tin lin- 
ing insures 


CLEAN HOT WATER. 


Boiler Booklet for the asking. 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 


Box 10, Waterbury, Conn. 


Brass and Iron Bedsteads of beautiful and exclu- 
sive design. Fine Bedding, Spring Beds, Box Couches 
in Turkish and Oriental effects. Down Quilts 
Cushions, etc. 

Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO,, 
264 and 266 Sixth Avenue 


(Corner Seventeenth Street), 
NEW YORK, 


25 cents. 
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“4 PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 
a Breakfast 


The Standard.for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





SWAN’S STANDARD 


T can be applied by any 
one to steep or flat 
Roofs over shingles or 
tin. 

Send for samples. 


A. F. SWAN 104 & 106 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


Importers and Dealers in 


High Grade Housefurnishing Goods 


Ousiory’s Silver-plated Ware; China, Glaiewere 
Crockery; Kitchen, Laun Pant 
jar “Gsolerss” Weed i , antry Co 








erators 











an ow res; 
Andirons; Conl-Scuttles ana 
rire “Screens and Fenders; Paten 
F 1 ‘bee Steve: lm 





ple-flame Warmin am ae 
Earthen and Porcelain’ Cooking 
BRARSLLED STEEL Cook 
guaranteed to be absolutely coy i poisonous Co! 
and earocuy safe for use. 


Goods delivered free to any part of the “Greater New York,” 
A hag ae packed and delivered at stations within 100 miles of 
BEST QUALITY ONLY. 

An Inspection invited. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., New York. 
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Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


Is marvelously efficient in clearing the skin of 
impurities. Pimples, eczema and dandruff 
submit quickly to its healing effects. In the 
bath it is as: beneficial as the waters of re- 
nowned sulphur springs. Linens and woolens 
washed with it are rendered superlatively 
white, and disinfected if the material has been 
exposed to disease germs. 

The value of sulphur as a cleansing and puri- 


fying agerft is everywhere recognized as com- 
bined in 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


It is highly recommended by physicians, and 
isused in hospitals for its disinfecting and heal- 
ing properties. 

CAUTION :—Glenn’s Sulphur Soap (the only “ original ’’) 


is incomparable and wonderful in its remedial effects. Take 
no other. Of druggists. 








2\(GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE}) 
OF 16.600 FRANCS AT PARIS 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession of the 
World asthe Best Tonic for Convalescents 
from Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever 
and All Malarial Troubles; it in- 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire System. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
N. Y.: E. Fouerra & Co., 26-30 N. William St. 











L 
CHURCH @at 


BIS. "TELLS WEY. 
tite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
A guaranteed Cure for 


CATARRAT Jenne care. 


Carbolate of Iodine Pocket Inhaler. All druggists sell it. 
or sent by mail for $1. Address 


W. H. SMITH & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo» N. Y. 


NERVO-LEPTINE. 


Asure cure for epilepsy. Will relieve and eure eases of lon 
standing. No bromides, morphine, opium, or sedatives of any kind. 
Perfectly harmless in every respect, yet sure, safe and positive. 
Talcott, Frisbie & Co., Hartford, wholesale agents for U.S. A. 
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READING NOTICE. 
FOR TRAVELER’S COMFORT. 


Tut Boston and Albany‘Railroad’s experiment with sprin- 
kling its roadbed with non-flammable and practically odorless 
oil seems to be highly successful. It costs $150 a mile to 
sprinkle the roadbed and after one sprinkling it should be 
free from dust for a year at least, and when it becomes neces- 
Sary to treat it again, the cost will be much less, In addition 
to doing away with the dust, the oil sprinkling keeps the rain 
from washing away the roadbed, destroys vegetation, prevents 
frost from penetrating and injuring the roadbed, lessens the 
noise of trains and,by preventing dust, reduces the d er of 
hot-boxes. It makes traveling more agreeable and if it is 
found as successful in every way that it now seems to be, it 
will certainly be adopted by other roads.—Adv. 


MUSIC. 


AN EAR FOR MUSIC 


“The most important thing is to 
cultivate the sense of hearing” wrote 
Robert Schuman. An ear for music is 
amatter of systematic training. A well- 
trained ear makes a better performer 
andamore appreciative listener. Jean 
Parkman Brown’s book 


INTERVALS, CHORDS AND. 
EAR TRAINING 


price, $1.00, is a concise, clear, easily 
understood method for teaching the 
fingers, mind and ears to work in har- 
mony. 

Our descriptive circulars contain lists 
of many more valuable books for teach- 
ers and students, mailed free of charge. 


THE MUSICAL RECORD 


Edited by Puitip Hace. 
Subscription Price, $1.50a Year. Single Copies, 15c. 














The musical news of the world—reviews, criticisms, articles 
by able writers. Page portrait and sketch of eminent musi- 
cians. Sixteen page supplement of new music by celebrated 
composers, with each number. Send for premium list 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-459 Washington St., Boston. 


New York Philadelphia 
C. H. Ditson & Co. J. E. Ditson & Co. 


BINDERS 


for THE INDEPENDENT, to hold 13 copies of the 
new form, can be furnished by us at the rate of 
35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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PROMINENT wholesale and retail 

dealer in paints writes: “We have 

discontinued handling mixed paints 
entirely, for the reason that we can furnish 
Pure White Lead (see list of genuine brands) 
and the National Lead Company’s Tinting 
Colors with which to make any shade de- 
sired, thereby giving our customers the best 
paint that can be made; besides, we know 
what we are selling, and are not afraid that 
the purchaser will come back next year and 


ask us to paint his house over again.” 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinti 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Sensi aneatuat 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 





Rep seat (*" 


JOHN T, LEWIS & BROS CO 
monty rllsdelphia. 

ORLE Cleveland. 
SALEM 


Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 





folder showing 


combinations 


KENTUCKY Louisville, 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


ictures of house painted in different designs or various sty] 
shades forwarded upon application to those intending pe ene bs 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





Centre of 
Travel. 


Travel between Chicago, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, New York, Boston and 
intermediate cities centres inthe Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, 
the great central connecting link 
between the east and west. 

Particular note should be taken of 
the fact that in all the splendid cities 
reached by its through trains, passen- 
gers are landed at stations having a 
central location. This is of great im- 
portance to every traveler. Do not 
forget it when you have occasion to 
travel; it will save you time, money 
and trouble. ‘‘Book of Trains’’ sent free. 

A. J. SMITH, 
G: P. & T. A, Cleveland, 0, 


EUROPE 


Conducted Parties. 


Independent Travel. Mound the World. All routes. 
ALL ROUTES. | Fycqams, And ‘qurust gazette, 


ut travel, free. 
HY. GAZE & SONS (R. H. CRUNDEN, Gen. Agt.). 
118 Broadway, New York. Boston Agency : 201 Washington St. 
Chicago Agency : 220 So. Clark St, . 
ESTABLISHED 1844, 


“. 








Southern France, Italy Pie 
Oct. and Nov. and Dec. days. 
All included, $495. 
Mediterranean, Gibraltar, Mal- 
ta, Egypt, Greece (with or with- 
out Jerusalem). 75 days. $535 
p. 





The Independent 


130 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second-Class Mail 
Matter. 


Saad 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


$2.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
part of a year. 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. 
cr 


Single copies, old form, less than six months old ten cents; over 
six months old twenty-five cents. The above prices, to all subscri- 
bers, payable in advance, are invariable. Postage to a Foreign 
Country in the Postage Union $1.56 a year extra. Addresses 
changed as frequently as desired ; the old as well as the new ad- 
dress should be given and notice sent two weeks in advance. Any 
one wishing to subscribe for other periodicals with Taz InDE- 
PENDENT can save money by writing for our Clubbing List. Taz 
INDEPENDENT fs not sent to subscribers after the subscription has 
expired. We will, however, continue the paper to a subscriber 
who does not find it convenfent to remit at the expiration of his 
subscription, upon receiving a request to that effect. 


R Dadad 


Persons desiring the return of thetr manuscripts, if not ac- 
cepted, should send a stamped and directed envelope We can- 
not, however. even in that case, hold ourselves responsible for 
their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 
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Men’s Riding and Driving Gloves, 


Ladies’ and Children’s Gloves. 
Courvoisier, Fownes’, 
and Dent’s Best Gloves. 


Men’s Furnishings. 


Smoking Jackets, Pajamas, Shirts, 


Neckwear and Hosiery. 


Proadovay Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





















Registered Trade Mark. 


A WARNING. 


It has come to our knowledge that cer- 
tain men who sell Linens from house to 
house throughout the country have re- 
peatedly represented themselves as our 
agents. Such representation is abso- 
lutely false. We employ no agents, 
and have never doné so. We therefore 
warn our patrons and people generally 
against dealing with any one who sug- 
gests in any way that he is in any sense 
our representative. 


dames MeCutcheon & Co. 


(Sole Place of Business), 


‘“ THE LINEN STORE,” 
14 West 23d Street, New York. 








O’NEILL’S 


MISSES’ DEPARTMENT 


Here are three items that must convince 

you that you can buy your daughter a suit 

or wrap forless money here than in your 

ewn town. 
Misses’ Cheviot Serge Suits, made with . 
fly front Walking Jacket with Notched 
Collar, Side Pockets and lined through- 
out with black Taffeta. The Skirt is the 
New Flounce effect, percaline lined and ¢ 
velveteen bound—Sizes 14, 16 and , 
18 years. The suits are entire- 4 
ly men tailored. Special $9.98 ‘ 
Girls’ Reefers of fancy mixtures, inlaid 4 
velvet collar, piping around collar, pock- ‘ 
etsand front. Sizes, 4to 14 years. 4 
Special $4.50 

é Girls’ double-breasted Reefers of black 

> and navy beaver and fancy mixtures, 

q buttons high to neck and self- 

faced. Special _¢OE. $3. 98 


- oH - O'NEILL . & CO., N. Y. 


_ New York. 


























USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 


Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 





EDUCATION. 
THE ACADEMY 


unaiae tee 


Collegeville, Pa. 





Rev. Henry T. eae. D.D., Pria. 





A SAVING OF MORE THAN 104. 


A remittance of $5.35 sent to us will se- 
cure a year’s subscription each to 
THE INDEPENDENT and 

HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Regular price of the two, $6.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





130 Fulton Street, New York! 
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